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HEAVEN ON EAETH. 



CANTO XIII. 

BT PEACE. 

EABTH, how canst thou yield 
A passage to the Paradise we seek, 

Design'd but for the meek, 
That happy, fair, and bright Elysian fi^d, 

When Mars is thy ally. 
Who comes commission'd to destroy thy peace, 

Thee never to release 
From that fell sword which Hell will ever send, 

And reasons just pretend, 
To cause thy children while with thee to sigh ? 

What joy, oh, canst thou find, 
When all thy paths are sanguine with the stain 

Of those who must complain 
That seeds of war are sown in every mind, 
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2 HEAVEN ON EAETH. 

When summers are for thee ; 
The season that invites such hideous toils, 

Which all life's relish spoils, 
And man's false glory is preferr'd to peace, 

That hattles may not cease, 
Nor violence, nor bitter misery ? 

When Science comes with Art, 
To send forth Mars more horrible and base, 

With a more hellish face 
Than erst of old, his purpose to fulfil ; 

When, almost audibly, 
Satan suggests the vile, inhuman crime 

Of making thee his clime. 
Of making those who know not wherefore frown, 

Whole nations, like one clown. 
Tangled in his snares inexplicably ? 

See, too, the flaming sword 
That gleams before the Paradise of pleasure — 

Or sorrow without measure. 
With which, O Earth, thou art for ever stored — 

Blade-drawn by cherubim. 
Who representeth plenitude of love. 

All science far above. 
To guard the way of Paradise for each. 

Through which its bliss we reach. 
And feel our glad hearts overflow their brim ! 

Yet, through whatever scenes we rove. 
We find how true was Homer's Jove, 



CAIfTO XIII. 

Grieving that men should Heav'n accuse 

Of evils thej themselves will choose. 

The J on themselves destruction call, 

Then say, as now, " 'Tis Heav'n does all." 

So spake " the Father" calPd " of men"— 

Words just as true to-day as then. 

That Father loves and gives us peace, 

From needless sorrows a release ; 

The sorrows He permits to be 

Are meant for our felicity, 

For a deep reason felt by us 

E'en here on earth, existing thus 

And on this earth such sorrows prove 

Harmonious with His perfect love ; 

But we mysteriously create 

The evils we ascribe to Fate ; 

Though all the while we could, in mind, 

A Paradise each moment find. 

Find ourselves still to Heav'n so near. 

The fields Elysian open here ! 

Sooth, while thus self-involved in woe, 

That Heav'n is not on earth we know. 



How often Kings, Eepublics too as well. 
Have .war proclaim'd, and made this earth a hell ! 
As if they spoke like him by Corneille shown. 
Who did his madness hideously thus own ; — 
" 'Tis true, I rave, and cannot quite decide 
Which of the twain should be by me defied, 
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4 HEATEN ON EAETH. 

Reduced to atoms pulverized, made null, 

The Persian Sophi, or the great Mogul." 

The burlesque side of wickedness can show 

The folly of its aim when working woe. 

Poliorceti would they proudly be, 

Entitled then by all posterity. 

Perhaps Cerauni, thunderbolts as well, 

What they most wish to be would better tell. 

Nicanor each would surely always claim 

As his own valued, honoured, dreaded name ; 

Or like the two far-famed Antiochi, 

As fierce strong eagles would they seek to fly ; 

Not armed in such times with flesh an4 blood 

(That fact from Pauline words is understood); 

For nature in its faults has still a trace 

Of what its wand'rings fond cannot eflace 

So wholly that our minds should e'er confound 

Their spring with sources of the nether ground. 

Whence poisoned vapours rise to check our breath, 

And spread wide ruin, desolation, death. 

But war is an infliction from without, 

While men its victims, of its nature doubt. 

'Tis somewhat more than they imagine then, 

Which marshals hosts of tools, no longer men ; 

It comes from " principalities '* below. 

From " powers" that still propel th' apparent foe, 

From " rulers of the darkness of this world," 

When hostile ranks are 'gainst each other hurl'd. 

From " spiritual wickedness on high," 

When wretched men, inflamed, rush on to die. 



Ci.yTO XIII. 

Ah, from the Stygian places who can see 
The glorious joys of immortality ? 
The kingdom, pathless to the living soul, 
Must needs the ways for winning joy control. 
You see Cocytus and its deadly pool, 
Where to deceive and triumph is the rule. 
'Tis lowest shades of Erebos are here, 
The turbid places full of death and fear ; 
The dismal houses left without the sun ; 
Woes upon woes, and all as if begun ; 
Where those fatigued by fortune would destroy 
What erst had been their labour and their joy, 
Invoking what but demons love to see — 
A sanguined fray, a Theban victory* 
Oh, say, ^neas-like, if there be some 
Who hence can find a* way to Heav'n to come. 
To rise, though late, into the air sublime. 
And leave the dire cupidities of Time ? 
The new Anchises might with smiles reply, 
" Yes, O my son, the mind from earth can«fly.** 
Nor will I keep you doubtful in suspense, 
But show how quickly is the passage hence. 



The earth disjoin*d from Heav'n is such, 

You cannot blacken it too much ; 

For that strange rupture caused by man 

Opposes the Creator's plan. 

Deep mystery that none can reach 

Which facts and human reason teach. 



6 HEAVEN ON EABTH. 

And yet, Earth, thou too art glad 

Atw times-, not always vex'd and sad. 

Peace has for thee of gifts the best, 

To speed thee to her haven blest. 

When Virgil must War's horrore sing, 

He shows its contrast with each thing 

Of rural pleasures in the fields 

Which there old Agriculture yields. 

" Ceased hence from men," saith he, " are now 

The love and honour of the plough ; 

The reaping-hooks are changed to swords ; 

And Jjelmets snatch the fiery hordes." 

Oh, then each Melioebus sings 

The misery of warlike things : 

" Go, my once happy flock, my goats. 

Go you, on whom my fancy dotes. 

You henceforth will no more be seen 

By me, stretched in my cavern green, 

As, hanging from the rocks on high, 

Your- forms are thrown against the sky. 

No more sweet songs henceforth for me ! 

No more salt cytisus for thee. 

With me, my goats, with me for guide, 

Still browsing, happy, at my side ! 

The barbarous soldier will possess 

My home, my flocks, my happiness." 



But what is stable upon earth ? 
Grief e'en must yield, as well as mirth. 



CAHfTO xni. 

The labour mutable of life 

Will even put an end to strife. 

Alternately things play below ; 

And peace succeeds to wars and woe, 

When Heav'n comes down with thee to rest. 

And simply be within thy breast. 

So, after years of strife and pain, 

Come joys of rural life again; 

As when King Charles the Fifth of France, 

Its peaceful pleasures to enhance. 

Provided that a book should be 

Composed, in which all men might see 

That e'en a shepherd's life can claim 

A wisdom none can ever blame. 

Behold him as he strolls at eve ; 

Thy picture, .Artist, won't deceive. 

The grove is nigh ; his flock is there ; 

Peace upon earth — peace in the air ! 

No hermit fann'd by angels then 

Can feel more bliss than such poor men — 

Not meditating spells to cast 

As shepherds, in an age just past. 

Were thought to practise by a race 

Whose cruelty with fear kept pace. 

But having intercourse alone 

With Nature, heark'ning to her tone. 

You'd fain arrest his lonely walk. 

And hear him of the least thing talk. 

You need but mark his face and gait, 

To feel how happy is his state. 
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'Tis true he looks upon the ground, 

But can you say what there is found ? 

What visions pass before his eye, 

What echoes roll from that pure sky ? 

Saint Denis the Carthusian said, 

That peace within all creatures read, 

Is there inscribed on them as good, 

By God's own finger understood. 

And Bacon, praising Wisdom, thought 

Not only would its power be brought 

To glorify the Church on earth. 

But even, yielding human mirth, 

" All laymen's wars 'twixt kings would cease ; 

'Twould cause a universal peace^" 

Talk of our ages dark, which then 

Thus spoke by their great public men ! 

While we opine, if wars were not, 

All manly worth would be forgot ! 

O foolish race ! to think that thou 

Art wiser than the ancient now ! 

Which had its faults, that were not new, 

Not glorified, at least, while you — ! 

But only scan that one great change, 

Which now extends so far the range 

Of armies, with no civil life 

By law to be exempt from strife. 

The civic force we now require, 

To Heav'n will scarcely lead us nigher. 

1 Opns tert. c. 24. 



CANTO XIII. 9 

That moral feature, now deem'd best, 

We owe to the renown'd protest 

Against all mediaeval thought, 

Which Prussia to its climax brought. 

The ages that we all despised 

On these points were not so advised. 

They had some paid as fighting men ; 

All others, free as air, were then 

To follow peace, and reap its charms, 

Far from war's customs, and their barms— 

No proof of folly in the State, 

Since wise old Plutarch does relate, 

That what Lycurgus liked the best 

In Egypt was that very rest 

Enjoy'd by all the people there, 

Distinguished from the class more rare 

Of military men, who fought 

When need required it, as they ought. 

All Christendom might well rejoice 

In laws that rose from such a choice. 

Peace, as a guardian angel, stood 

Near all, in every rank, who would. 

To cities or to hamlets lone. 

To fields, and cloisters thickly sown, 

To schools — and all who choose was given 

The peace which had come down from Heav*n. 

Now all men must be taught to fight, 

Say those who study " what is right." 

Our steps to a barbaric state 

Are all of a more recent date ; 
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Evincing simply a decline 

In morals, as the wise opine. 

A world of Peace then ever lay 

O'er which pacific souls could stray ; 

And e'en when men were wretched most, 

Of Peace we find they still could boast. 

" great Creator !" oft they cried, 

" What Peace is felt on every side !" 

The quiet night, the cloudless air. 

The trees all at rest, the flowers fair, 

The sea one calm, majestic floor, 

The valleys with their caverns hoar, 

'J'he mountains blue, the streams that wind, 

The birds that sing of every kind. 

The holy silence of the wood 

Where contemplation oft has stood ! 

Oh, those who study Nature's face 

Pacific bliss on that will trace. 

" The Peaceful Muse," as Plato said, 

To peace with choral music led. 

The Muse who knows not war and strife * 

Can guide us to the happy life ; 

And when her dulcet songs will sway. 

To Peace, blest Peace, we find the way* 

In cities, too, what Peace can be. 

With all the sweets of charity ! 

In ancient times 'twas always thought 

That Industry with Peace was fraught ; 

^ diro\€fiov Mo{nrris, 



CANTO XITI. 11 

And therefore Solon, it is said, 

To favour trading men was led, 

Since manufactures he deem'd best 

For yielding towns and countries rest ; 

And merchants e'en were known to found 

Great cities which with peace were bound: — 

As Gaul could boast of her Marseille, 

Where peace and commerce then would dwell. 

So Protus, Thales, many more. 

And men of mathematic lore, 

Hippocrates, of old, were named 

For building cities widely famed. 

Not strange the fact, since even we 

In England all this plainly see, 

As did our middle ages old, 

Whose peaceful towns we still behold. 

Take Antwerp, Bruges, and many more 

Of Art's high visions with a store, 

And what provision there you find 

For a serene and tranquil mind ! 

Mark, but that Breton town Guerande ; 

Its peace no thought can go beyond. 

Its fruitful gardens hear no sound 

But that of humming bees around. 

Or cooing doves, that perch and fly 

On vast old roofs, or gables high. 

The grass-grown courts of gaunt hotels — 

Their steps, their gates, their ancient wells, 

The rusty bars, of quaintest art, 

The silence at which strangers start, 
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Denote in language of their own, 

That peaceful joys are here well known. 

As through the quiet walls you stray, 

All sounds of turmoil die away. 

Sweet Nature's secrets seem to be 

Presented for your scrutiny. 

Such leisure granted to you there, 

You needs must seek researches rare : 

With no disturbance you can trace 

You're left with Nature face to face ; 

She's waiting for you to explain 

The beauties of that vine-clad lane, 

Winding through weeds and ancient art, 

Of which the forms appear a part. 

You there can study all that grows, 

Which pleasure on our race bestows. 

*Tis Peace primaeval each relates. 

Far older than historic dates. 

And though some light hearts may feel dull. 

You see at least the beautiful I 

Not less Elysian because they. 

While victims to blind Passion's sway. 

Find Nature's calm, external air 

But introduces torment there. 

" What 's seen in Padua," we're told, 

" Can make men the unseen behold." 

Inflamed with love for Peace still higher. 

There breathe the works they most admire. 

At Soissons, painted on its gate. 

Were angels, guardians of the State — 
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Angels of Peace to welcome all 

Whom elsewhere troubles might appal. 

At Malines, Soissons, and Marseille 

Of enemies made friends they tell, 

Who walk'd as brothers through the street, 

With peaceful words their foes to greet. 

Castille, its Admiral declared, 

In Heaven's own pleasures truly shared ; 

" For the two lives, with equal skill 

Adapted," did he find it still, 

" For this life, transitory here, 

And for the life eternal near." 

" Cordova," says a Spanish sage, 

" Breathes Ffiace that can the heart as- 
suage ; 

The perfume of the neighbouring groves 

Enchants the sense of one who roves 

Through its fair, fragrant streets by night, 

Where all is Peace, and Love, and Right." 

Oh ! there the earth will not be far 

From Heav'n's bright world. That evening 
star 

Seems shining but to guide your wings 

To space, which with high rapture rings. 

At Bergamo, old authors tell 

How bliss and concord there could dwell. 

Pavia, as its name implies. 

Enjoys a peace that war defies ; 

And Nola is no less renown'd 

For cherishing sweet peace around. 
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Albertus says Amalphi proved 
A Paradise from strife removed. 
In deserts, crosses on the wold 
The charm of Peace to pilgrims told ; 
For when the cross is in the heart 
The love of Peace it must impart ; 
And doubtless all the earth could know 
The Peace which aye from Eome did flow, 
When from Saint Peter's portal came 
That benediction still the same : 
Urbi et orhi — to spread Peace, 
That all things troubling earth might cease ; 
The wolf then with the lamb could dwell. 
Led by a child, and all was well. 
Now what is this but Eden's field. 
Which the same peace will ever yield ? 
" Peace," great Saint Bonaventure cries, 
" Is but the language of the skies," 
High Heaven's own language, which its Prince 
Would in the plainest words evince. 
When coming, as He did, from there, 
He said, what passes all compare, 
• " Pax vobis," and the angels sped 
From Heaven have still the same words said, 
" In terra Pax ;" Apostles then 
Did wish it for each home of men, 
With " Pax huic domui," that there 
The peace of Heav'n might aye repair. 
So, knowing what is Heaven's own speech. 
With that we can our country reach. 



CAIJTO XIII. 15 

Such is Jerusalem's true lore, 
Where Peace is praised for evermore, 
And seen by her upon this earth 
Which to its visions giveth birth j 
And, therefore, Petrarch says that nought 
More sweet and happy can be thought. 
'Tis Peace that makes Elysium here ; 
And know that Peace' to all is dear; 
For such is the attraction still 
Of its blest, pure, translucid rill. 



By nature man is gentle, mild. 
His type eternal is the child. 
Fair Eden he has not forgot. 
Whatever be his wilful lot. 
Back, ever back he turns his eyes 
To that sweet garden whence he flies ; 
And troubled spirits farthest flown. 
At times will wish it were their own. 
For not to all men is it given 
At warlike songs to fly from Heaven, 
The piked battalions to describe, 
The slaughter of the Gallic tribe, 
Or Abyssinian, wonder more. 
As Pai'thians slain in days of yore. 
What pleasure reconcilement brings, 
Valerius, we might say, e'en sings ; 
Where Lepidus and Flaccus so, 
And Gracchus and great Scipio, 
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Appeasing, as he says, their strife, 

Resumed what is the joy of life. 

True friendship, like a sky serene, 

Or ocean calm, might then be seen. 

Hesiod thinks necessity 

Alone occasions war to be ; 

And Homer's Jupiter reviles 

The wretch whom lust of war beguiles. 

For leisure, rest, and sweet repose. 

Which gold or purple ne'er bestows, 

Was e*en the furious Thracian's prayer. 

As that of Medes, who all would dare. 

The same impressions Cicero 

Says gladiators even show ; 

And he remarks that Hector e'en 

With Ajax might be talking* seen, 

Gently and quietly, before 

The fight, as if a secret store 

Of thoughts pacific each had known, 

Although the fact they scom'd to own. 

Pericles said that those were fools 

Whom a sheer warlike passion rules ; 

Though her first Temple Peace saw praised 

When wise Pythagoras had raised 

His pupil to the kingly power, 

Sage Numa, like a primal flower, 

Type of that Holy See which long 

Did combat Mars with all his wrong. 

The Macedonians, as we read, 
Of future wars would sow no seed 



CANTO xin. 17 

By raising trophies to remain, 

Of which the conquer'd might complain. 

So Philip, of Amyntas' son 

Baised nought for victories he won : 

Nor, after great Darius fell. 

Would Alexander ever tell 

To later ages by such art. 

How he had play'd the victor's part. 

Caranus was their only king 

Who would adopt that Argian thing, 

When Cisseus he overthrew. 

And would adopt a usage new. 

But then, from the Olympian wood 

A lion wandered to where stood * 

That trophy proud ; and lo ! it fell 

Before his rage, no more to tell 

Tlie " glorious " victory of him 

Who leam'd thenceforth to shun the whim. 

Which to his neighbours would supply 

A source of hatred ne'er to die ; 

To be forgiven by them never, 

And make them hate his race for ever. 

The Macedonians ne'er again 

Would conquer'd nations thus disdain, 

Lest those whom they had vanquish'd so. 

Should be eternally their foe. 

It is Fausanias you have heard ; 

And should not Christians be deterr'd 

From imitating customs vile. 

Which even Pagans did revile ? 

VOL. II. C 
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Alas ! 'tis we who chiefly strive 
That enmities should thus survive. 
Such monuments assail oar eyes, ' 
Where'er we turn without surprise. 
Not only in our streets they stand, 
To make our neighbours hate our land 
But even in our regal halls 
A stranger hears within their walls 
A name proclaiming how they fell, 
Which Windsor would for ever tell. 
But other nations do the same ; 
Are we the more exempt from blame P 
Let statues of tjie good and great 
Their noble bravery relate, 
But raise no boastful trophies so 
To change your guest into a foe. 
He will respect your statue's fame. 
But not of his own fall the name. 



But list the ancient choral cry, 
Invoking Peace on men from high. 
" Peace, fruitful peace and. fair. 
Oh, come and breathe thy blissful air ! 
Thou fairest of the fair, come near 
Me, waiting, wearied, for thee here ; 
Lest age on me should stamp its trace 
Before I see thy gracious face. 
Hearing thy love-crown'd choirs resound, 
And of thy dulcet strains the sound. 



CANTO xnx. 19 



Oh, come to me, and rage remove 
From tiie bright city that I love ! " 



Who now would such a chorus raise, 
And Peace, like these poor heathens, praise P 
We only wish for Peace again 
That no more *' Germans " may be slain, 
That Bed Republics may be free 
To stamp out Christianity, 
That funds may rise, and speculation 
Have play to aggrandize a nation. 
Who breathes a prayer for Peace, that we 
May Heay'n brought down on earth now see ? 
The Pagans e'en in war did shun 
Some spoils that victory had won; 
Eeligion they would seldom brave ; 
Her temple's treasures they would save. 
Th' Athenians, when in Syracuse, 
Preserved what seem'd for Heav'n's use. 
Th' Olympian Jove saw rage to cease ; 
His temple's priest was left in peace. 
On a Phoenician ship was found 
A statue of Apollo bound. 
Then Dalis, the victorious Mede, 
Sent it to Delium with speed, 
Restored it to its ancient place, 
That war should leave no impious trace. 
Pausanias seems to be amazed 
When telling acts like these, so praised.. 

c 2 
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He uever then a time foresaw 
When war itself would bow to law ; 
And when what he did virtue call 
Belong'd as common ways to all — 
As in our mediseval life, 
When Faith controll*d our hideous strife ; 
And " Trees of Battle " even grew, 
Producing fruits no heathen knew. 
But through long ages Peace was known 
As a blest air from Eden flown ; 
For when the Prince of Peace had come, 
His reign was not confined to some ; 
But Peace then multitudes inspired, 
Who Peace, and only Peace admired. 
For first its beauty fix'd their gaze. 
And fiird them with devout amaze. 
When Greece began from wars to breathe. 
With beauty all things she would wreathe. 
The consequence, old Horace owns. 
Was — works in mai*ble and in bronze, 
In ivory ; and still more sought . , y .^ / • 
Were charms that Painting, Music brought ; 
Or else men flock'd to hear and see 
Some touching work of Poetry. 
" Like children, that round nurses play, 
Seem'd all the Grecians of that day." 
,Nor did such happy changes cease 
When wars would yield to Christian peace ; 
For such are always the efiects 
That every age from her expects. 



wa^ 
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Placentia, Milan then, we're told, 

Did all that's fair on earth behold. 

The old Historians oft repeat, 

That Peace and Beauty always meet, 

That Genoa, could never say 

How Peace had deck'd her with array 

Of loveliness and joy around, 

Transporting her to Eden's ground, 

That Parma boasted then no less 

Of her pacific crown and dress. 

And have not to ourselves been shown 

The beauties which with Peace are grown ? 

Lo ! Paris, when her lily shield 

Did promise Peace, and ever yield. 

What woods, what hills, what gardens 

fair, 
What smiling suburbs then were there ! 
See Paris, soon as did return 
The wars which all things change or 

bum: 
The hill where hermits lived of old — 
Where Genevieve did tend her fold. 
Where stations of the cross were seen 
Placed amongst "groves and vineyards green — 
Changed to a fortress, with its line 
Of ramparts on which cannon shine. 
Lo ! what a hideous midnight glare ! 
'Tis Montmorency flaming there. 
Saint Cloud no more will yield thee shade ! 
No lose in Fontenay's sweet glade ! 
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Xo gardens, villas roand her glitter ! 
For War has come, and all is bitter. 
But always has it been the same. 
For Mars to pillage ever came, 
As even bright Apollo found , 
Upon bis sacred Delphian ground. 
By Orchomenian brigands won ; 
By Pyrrhus, of Achilles' son ; 
By Xerxes and his barbarous host ; 
By even Phoceans, shameful most ; 
By Gauls, and then by Nero last : 
Who of bronze statues, nobly cast. 
Took down from it, in one fell day. 
Five hundred, that were sent away. 
But fair and brilliant was each town 
That Peace, and love of Peace, did crown ; 
Whole nations vast, not France alone, 
The loveliness of Peace did own. 
Grave Gerbert says, that as for Gaul, 
*' She wish'd for Peace, and that was all." 
Though now some kakodemon near^ 
Brings havoc, ruin, war, and fear. 
While deeming it enough to find 
That such is thought the nation's mind, 
Or, rather, that light city's will, 
The head and cause of all their ill. 
The wheel of Providence revolves, 
Our democratic problem solves. 
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Kor Justice, nor great need shall weigh ; 

Plebiscitums must have their way. 

A wanton people would be heard, 

So now they're taken at their word. 

And Aristophanes again 

Might raise his Acarnanian strain. 

And that of Peace, wherein he shows 

The woe that from the Demos flows. 

Who, now as then, will wars provoke. 

And think it politic's fine stroke. 

Though still the issue, as before. 

Is only sorrow more and more. 

Alas ! it had been well for all. 

If docile to the ancient call, 

From beans they only would abstain. 

Which meant but this — "from votes refrain." 

Pythagoras has not claim'd us ; 

Yet England free makes no such fuss. 

What God forbids we shun and dread, 

And so we never trouble our head 

With voting who shall rule the land ; 

Enough for us high Heav'n's command, 

To honour kings, and laws obey ; 

And so through Heav'n on earth we stray. 

Not so our neighbours, who would sow 

The whirlwinds loud we now hear blow. 

While youth is praising Spring's fair bud, 

Men vaunt their rudiments of blood, 

As if a sacred rite most blest. 

To give to hell's own tongue a zest ; 
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Perchance, with its wide, scornful eye, 
To mock the new hypocrisy 
Which challenges sweet Heav'n's own sight, 
While hidding men invade and fight. 
Hark ! now at work the murderous crew. 
That woe and slaughter may accrue. 
Behold ! who comes with Death in hand. 
And war to kindle e'en the bland. 
With of fell Mars the " love insane," 
As stigmatized in Virgil's strain ? 
Of the dire sisters from the seat 
She comes ; and her the nations greet. 
Now arms each madman grasps with cries ; 
The love of steel all else defies. 
Of war the hateful, mad desire 
■Now rages ; and o'er all rules ire. 
We, too, have heard, without surprise, 
What with sage Numa's answer vies, 
When Romans he declined to rule, 
Kesolved to be no madmen's tool. 
" The people warlike are," said he, 
" They long for nought but victory ! 
Still anxious, limits to extend, 
Their former losses to amend. 
A man whose heart is only bent 
To gain the ends for which he's sent, 
Religion to promote and peace. 
That wars and wrongs should quickly cease- 
Ridiculous would only seem 
The victim of his own soft dream. 
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To Mars their incense let them bring ; 
It is not the J who want a king," 
But military science now 
Is what men seek — to conquer how. 



Yet e'en in times and lands of peace, 

Where it can never wholly cease, 

This formal, hired bravery. 

In point of fact, is slavery. 

As Chenu, pen-in-hand, will prove. 

And show what nature must reprove. 

So races paganized are best, 

Of its strange yoke to stand the test. 

Men think this exercise most grand. 

What is it, heard from where we stand ? 

Grand were some wars in days of yore. 

Of which the fame lives evermore ; 

Grand were the clashings of the steel, 

Which love of home and tombs reveal. 

What's just, not what a nation wills, 

A necessary war fulfils. 

But you, for whom hath Science found. 

With bursts of an ignoble sound. 

To scatter death as with a rattle. 

And call a distant slaughter battle — 

AVide Ruin's missive hail to spread. 

And leave you mountains of the dead — 

You who would now aye spend your breath, 

" In searching out new modes of death," 
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Iphigenia's sad complaint, 

To make revive, and hell to paint — 

Less noble are you to our ear 

Than any snake that fills with fear 

The bravest, horrified to see 

Such sombre, foul malignity. 

Thunder's long echoes are sublime ; 

Your noise but wakens thoughts of crime. 

Of vengeful resolution, or 

A race intractable in war. 



And what are its results when call'd to play 
Its real part, as at the present day, 
With Science for its grim and proud ally, 
Prepared its skill to guide and magnify ? 
Disgusting, loathsome, execrable things, 
Of which the Muse through anger only sings ; 
The ludicrous and vile conjoin*d in one. 
All beauty and decorum wholly gone. 
Nature degraded, fed with hideous rations, 
Which sound as if they'd last contaminations, 
Men lefb to scoop the blood from out the mire, 
And swear privation, slaughter never tire ; 
As if a future fame such deeds could shield, 
Which courage fierce can never wholly yield. 
Or hinder Peace from smiling when you show 
The fruits of warfare on this earth below. 
Since, after all, an inward sense will cry, - 
'Tis humbled Pride that chiefly meets the eye, 
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When hosts like these invite destruction down, 

And think to triumph, trampling on a crown. 

For never to be ruled by State or King, 

When all is said, is not a beauteous thing ; 

Though sophists swear they but invoke an age 

Which will their thirst for novelty a'bsuage ; 

Show governments escaping through the air, 

Whose noblest spirit is all things to dare. 

To seize the poor man's pittance in the bank, 

And bid him the Republic praise and thank-^ 

A chaos wild proclaiming itself best. 

With no hope left of ever gaining rest ; 

While living but to hate, destroy, defy. 

And self alone to laud and glorify. 

Such is the end of glory in our times. 

Of which the shame does but pollute these rhymes. 

For howe'er just thj cause at last became. 

It rose in cries for war, and love of fame ; 

And in the rage for glory first began 

These woes and horrors now degrading man. 

Or else from senile cruelty they burst. 

Which ruled a people with no other thirst. 

Submissive slaves to a despotic law, 

Who in mere warlike fame their interest saw. 



Oh, change the strain, and let us hear 
Sofb tones that charm the human ear ! 
Let pageantry of Peace advance j 
And then, as in a blissful trance, 
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« 

We see what angels also scan, 
The fair, sweet, gracious type of man. 
Framed for bright Eden at his birth, 
For joining in high Heav'n's true mirth, 
Free, even now, of earth to hear no more, 
And reach the gardens of the happy shore. 



What hideous notions some new Christians take, 

Approving war, and for Salvation's sake ! 

As if it were amidst the cannon's sound 

That souls pass'd safest to th' Elysian ground, 

As if, since moral evil we should dread 

On e'en the paths to Heav'n, as was said. 

So fearing, trembling, is the surest way 

To reach through bloodshed where the angels stray. 

No mote of Mars and all his hellish train 

These theologians new will now complain. 

Flames, smoke, and smells of slaughter would they 

bring 
As incense — to the great Pacific King ! 
The world, they think and teach, is always bad, 
And so, for their parts, they would have it sad. 
In mediaeval times short wars were found ; 
But thoughts like these were never pass'd as sound. 
Men deem'd it best to call down Heav'n on earth, 
And so they triumph'd, seeing harmless mirth ; 
Nor did they think, though men should dance and 

That down to endless woe their feet must stray. 
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Humanity by gravest minds was known. 

To be a spirit no one should disown. 

But now men seek to Paradise a way 

On which that virtue has no part to play ; 

And infidels within our streets will mock 

The principles that human nature shock, 

That turn to derision the calm boasts 

Of those who comfort the contending hosts, 

As if to kill, or to be kill'd were best, 

And fatal to the soul a dance or jest. 

O mortals blind to nature and to grace. 

Who in such steps and joy no good can trace ! 



Sage Numa would no more the year begin 

With March, recalling Mars, and war's fell din. 

But with the month from Janus called, who sought 

The joys that Peace, and Peace alone has brought, 

To whom two faces were ascribed, they said. 

That the fresh love of Peace might then be read ; 

As having a new feature given to life, 

And changed its former state with all its strife. 

Marcellus, later must to Fabius yield. 

The sword esteemed less worthy than the shield ; 

And even Spartans, we are told, did praise 

On one occasion those pacific days 

When men are woke up not by trumpet's sound, 

But by the cocks that gaily crow around. 
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StiH Peace is, after all, an art, 

Not wild-grown in the human heart. 

The gentle and the most humane 

Of warlike passions have the stain. 

Let them hut sniff the martial air. 

And then the first they would he there. 

Pacific files of youth who stray, 

They deem hut fit to cringe and pray — 

Mere soften'd younglings, far too fair. 

Who should, like other spirits, glare. 

And slay with looks, or thoughts more dire. 

As if let loose from nether fire. 

Like Turnus, " these," we cry, " are fit 

In teinples that they daily sit. 

Where holy pictures are their care. 

Such is their place — let them be there." 

We even must invent a word. 

Like ** Peacemongers," to sound absurd, 

When parties, seeking their own end. 

Exclaim, " We shs^U not have a friend, 

L^nless we now will fan the fray, 

And join the fighters of our day :" 

Though even without Whig and Tory, 

It still would prove the ancient story. 

There's somewhat in the sweetest mind 

Like what in Milton's Hell you find ; 

And once it hears the trumpet's sound, 

Amidst the strife it would be found. 

Then poetry and letters seem 

The follies of a sickly dream. 
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Apollo may depart ; for we 

True L jcaonians now woulcj be ; 

Who before each war would kill, 

To signify their martial will, 

That needed crafb and strength, a fox, 

And then would sacrifice an ox 

To Mars, who should be cunning first, 

And strong when the fierce battle burst. 

Contend in interest nothing may 

With the dire carnage qf each day ; 

And thus at last we understand 

That blood, and blood alone is grand. 

The tiger lives in every heart ; 

The man may grieve, and so depart. 

Sensational delights, in fine, 

Cause War o'er all things else to shine 

As glorious ; and then Peace we scorn. 

As if for battles we were born. 

Let swords but clash, let cannon roar, 

And slaughter we but love the more ; 

We catch a fierce flame from the eye— 

We too must rush to fight or die ; 

We ask not if the cause be just ; 

'Tis somewhat infinite, we trust. 

War is contagious, and its boasts 

Make warlike e'en the gentlest hosts. 

Who think that nothing should divide 

Them from the youths they see with pride. 

Whose spirit, lighting their own flame, 

Covers all other thoughts with shame. 
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But arts of Peace are potent still ; 

And 80 men triumph over ill ; 

And once they breathe a silence blest, 

They feel and know that Peace is best. 

Then Heav'n comes down on earth ; and they 

Pursue to Paradise ^heir way — 

That ancient way so well once known 

In ages that are long since flown. 

Ah, in the middle holy time 

Men knew what was their natal clime. 

The crime of war more men did show 

Than now, as all Historians know. 

What said the Engli'sh Commons then, 

Taunted for wishing peace by men 

Who, like the Chancellor, exclaimed 

That Peace protracted should be blamed ? 

" What I would you wish it endless thus ? " 

" Yes,'* they replied, " that suiteth us." 

Let orators and heroes cease ; 

Nought was so popular as Peace. 

" Peace on Israel " was the prayer 

Of those who most would perils dare. 

The love of Peace produced on earth. 

When men lamented most its dearth. 

Right wond'rous scenes which history tells, 

And on them, while astonished, dwells ; 

Such as those strange processions meek 

When men did Heav'n's own blest Peace seek. 

All Italy, and France, and Spain 

Heard the deep heart's pacific strain, 
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As did our England, Germany, 

And e'en Ireland beyond the sea. 

It seem'd the earth in mind did lie 

Annex'd to Paradise, and nigh 

The peace of that eternal shore 

Where it will reign for evermore. 

But, sooth, within the Church is found 

An entrance to that peaceful ground. 

Would you eternal peace enjoy. 

And hymeneal sweets employ ? 

What you have sought with all your mind 

You have, and in this pale you find. 

While grisly war on earth has sway. 

To Paradise here lies the way. 

Through that sweet peace which she imparts 

By softening and moulding hearts — 

Great contrast to the ancient fane, 

Familiar with the sanguine stain ! 

As at Aricia, which did boast 

Of chaste Diana's temple most 

Of which the priest must always be 

The gainer of a victory 

In single combat, or elsewhere. 

When hosts aggressive met for prayer, 

With martial flags, and courage high, 

For Orange fame to fight or die. 

The Church abhors such sanguine strife, 

And asks for men a tranquil life. 

These rites, all breathing Peace, must be 

A reflex of Divinity. 

VOL. II. D 
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No image here, no trace of Mars, 

Whose steel with her bright banner jars. 

Were there no other proof, alone 

This would demonstrate whence she's flown. 

These quaint old forms do show so clear 

That Peace from them has nought to fear ; 

So innocently grand are they. 

With Eden's flowers seems strewn the way. 

These robes, these lights, these youthful 

. faces. 
These tones, these hymns, on all one traces. 
Not the base oriental lull, 
But strength drawn from th9 beautiful, 
The character of Peace supreme. 
Imparted as with Heav'n's bright beam. 
And then the absence is proclaimed 
Of all things by sweet Peace untamed. 
No bold protests, no sharp derision. 
No ipse diaifs rash decision. 
No pride is here, and no pretence, 
Which can be construed as offence. 
Here, things, not persons, play each part ; 
And no ambition fires the heart ; 
'Tis child-like Innocence, although 
The pageant is a solemn show ; 
It raises up within the mind 
A memory of all that's kind 
And gentle, as the forest cell 
Where saints, with all sweet wild-flowers, 
dwell. 
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As the bright flow'rets of the field 

An index of their Maker yield, 

So do these white-robed files display 

The peace which smoothes fair Eden*s way. 

While these pass on, you can behold 

On earth the peace which angels told, 

Design'd for men who have a will, 

By Peace, God's pleasure to fulfil, 

Heedless of all the Sophist's cries, 

To gain by force another prize, 

Vain-glorious, and by dint of arms. 

Still seeking fame with its false charms. 

All these on other pathways wend. 

And seek on earth another end. 

Each hour still of the night and day 

For Peace the Church does ever pray ; 

And who can doubt but that the Psalm, 

As Austin says, imparteth calm ? 

Peace upon earth, and Peace in time. 

Accordant with the angel's chime ? 

But Peace, when it is true as here, 

Makes earthly limits disappear. 

And brings down bright Heav'n upon Earth, 

With all the raptures of its mirth. 

'Tis not enough yet to have fled 
From a detested race, and sped 
To any who from Mars recoil. 
Though skill'd the true serene to spoil. 

D 2 
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For all true Peace has other foes, 
As day by day experience shows. 
There is an evil Peace indeed ; 
And Lucifer does sow its seed. 
Fantastic Peace, sophistic, bad, 
And diabolic may be had. 
But the true Peace, saith Bede, has flowers 
Like those of the celestial bowers — 
'Tis the Peace loved by holy men, 
Which joineth this Earth to Heav'n then 
In God, within the soul as well. 
Where, taught by Science, it can dwell ; 
For Tasso, Denis, Richard taught 
By Science that it could be sought ; 
And Vincent, Picus, both explain 
By what high Art it can remain. 
E'en Peace with the world and its way — 
Although its old abuse may stay. 
As great Saint Bernard did prescribe. 
And this right blessed Peace describe — 
Can still exist in every age. 
And all life's troubles ofb assuage. 
And Peace no less with all mankind. 
The fruit of Peace within the mind. 
Domestic, social Peace will be 
When men are from all hatred free, 
Like Lacordaire, who soar'd above, 
Wing*cl by his wide and noble love. 
Each home thus gifted yidldeth flowers 
Ne'er found in Greek or Eoman bowers, 
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Though Scipios and Fabricians famed. 
With Fabians, were with honour named, 
As springing from domestic schools, 
And not from those the sophist rules. 
E*en sects call'd Christian feel at last 
How the old song should long have past ; 
Since now that two are made but one, 
For making one two, time is gone. 



In fine, this Peace thus spread around, 

Extending unto death is found. 

No more a dreaded mortal foe, 

But whom as e'en a friend men know. 

Then say, what is the Earth thus seen, 

But " Heav'n here out of Heav'n," I ween ? — 

As the great Saint Augustine said. 

To those who to this pass were led, 

Or as the angel of the school 

Explains how it can be by fule. 

For opening of the Blessed Side 

Did open Paradise so wide. 

Through whose thrice happy gates pass in 

The crowd that thus here can Heav'n win. 

And what a fair and goodly show 

It is to see them passing so ! 

Ever since Earth's base, vanquish'd pride 

Saw above all kings magnified 

That King pacific, whose sweet face 

The Earth itself would now embrace ! 
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Whence flow these crowds, like summer air 
Wafted by wings of angels fair ? 
From thrones and from feudal towers they 
Pursue to Paradise their way ; 
From camps and cottages they fly ; 
From palaces of prelates high, 
From the most holy Seat of Eome, 
Now, hither speeding, do they roam, 
From cloister'd cells, and, above all, 
From fairy bowers, and the hall 
Where woman,^vely woman, sings. 
And blessed Peace to mankind brings. 
Cymodpcea's accents bland 
Are here what all can understand ; 
And Crethea, who loved the Muse, 
Will change her theme, another choose, 
And leave the arms and fights of men 
For songs of Peace more honour'd then. 
See, too, the train of Pontiffs long, 
Each worthy of an angel's song ! 
Great Gregory, Third Innocent, 
Thither are all their swift feet bent- 
Clement, Adrien, Benedict, 
And Alexander, brave and strict. 
With Nicholas and Boniface, 
No time their efforts can efface ! 
Had Eome been silent then, as now, 
A dread supreme would men avow ; 
The earth would have seem'd wrapt in gloom. 
Awaiting but the Day of Doom. 
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Then see what other Pontiffs there 

For Peace on earth who all things dare ! 

Saint Bern J, Epiphanius then, 

With Dunstan, show this way to men. 

Oh, what high titles will enrol 

Most cities on their lasting scroll ! 

Our Canterbury, Cologne, Bheims — 

What tyrant power each crook then tames ! 

Dublin and Chartres, Genoa, 

S^ez and Treves, and Padua, 

Toledo and Mayence, and Liege, 

Milan and Lincoln, quenching rage — 

All whose meek bearers folds did drive 

To Peace, and cause it to survive, 

To that sweet Eden thus annex'd 

To Earth when most with troubles vex'd. 

Then from the feudal towers came 

Men whom soft Peace delights to name. 

" Howards and Douglases arose, 

All kindling discords to compose.*' 

Then monarchs on their earthly throne 

The wreaths of Peace would rather own. 

Yiscontis, Bourbons, Lancasters, 

Each his fell strife to Bome refers ; 

While from the deep monastic cell 

Came frighten'd Peace with men to dwell. 

For Benedictines then were there 

Dispensing Peace with Beauty fair. 

Saint Francis and his holy flock. 

Saint Dominic, the way would block 
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'Gainst Mars and all his hellish train, 

And show how wrathful thoughts were vain. 



But woman, said we, steals forth sly, 

All potent in her privacy. 

Not like Marpessa, as of old, 

Of whose great prowess we are told, 

With others of Tegea then. 

Who never would permit the men 

To pass Gjnecathsene's bars. 

When they would worship pay to Mars 

Of their exploits so proud were they 

When victors in a mortal fray. 

No longer woman will disown 

Her love of peace, which gives the tone 

To all her thoughts, though direful days 

Should call her from her peaceful ways. 

When she can play the hero well, 

As England, France, and Spain can tell. 

But such is not her normal char^i. 

When chiefly skilled herself to arm. 

Peace is the glory of her bower, 

For Peace she wields her mighty power. 

Not strange, since, as grave Denis said, 

To Christ, " our Peace," she should be wed. 

Shakespeare's fair women all thus kneel, 

While round them glitters war-like steel. 

Then Marguerite of Bourgogne so 

Made Peace, as old Historians show ; 
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Matilda, that great sage Empress, 

Did the same burning love express. 

Jean de Yalois, Elizabeth, 

Thus, too, from men did ward oflP death. 

Then Jean de Chantal, humble saint, 

To toil for Peace would never faint. 

Sweet Beatrix, and countless more, 

Throw open wide thus Eden's door. 

So woman's pure, great little might 

Did bid avaunt to war and night ; 

And thus sweet Heav'n on this earth came. 

And fled were things of woe and shame. 

For not content with dewy lawn. 
She flew an angel through the dawn 

To sue for Peace for others. 
No, not content with wealth or crown, 
Them on the earth she dashes down, 

And all man's anger smothers. 

Then, when obscure, and all forlorn, 
For wounded Peace she best can mourn ; 

But then her silent prayer 
Draws down at least upon her nest 
The morning of eternal rest — 

And Eden's gate is there. 

Alas ! such scenes no longer found, 
On women we now look around : 
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Their inflaence on war is past ; 

Men would not even have it last, 

Unless some Buskin in his shade, 

That woos the Muse in quiet glade. 

Some ask, " What women now are doing ? " 

And hear, " Let them be woo'd, or wooing." 

What chief would have them now appear 

Invoking Peace, to rulers near ? 

With Popes and Prelates let them speed 

From sight ; for no one them will heed. 

Our age is far too proud to fear 

A Papal ban, or woman's tear. 

But what's one epoch as it flies 

Which future ages will despise ? 

At least, if what now seems to loom 

Awaits them not — the Day of Doom. 

No present madness hides the ways 

On which soft Peace with mortals strays. 

But mark the faces of this throng; 

Their Peace is only breathed in song I 

How portraits now will clearly tell 

That Peace upon this earth can dwell ! 

" Sine querela " is the cry 

Extorted when you pass them by. 

That pure and tranquil, placid face, 

In which high Heav'n's true calm you trace, 

Belonged e'en to the martial look, 

As to the cbister'd sage's book ; 
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Or, when the accidents were fierce, 
Beneath them you could always pierce, 
And read, as on Eavenna's tomb, 
Which shows a knight all wrapt in gloom, 
" Terrible the face may shine. 
But then the heart is soft, benign." 

So Peace upon this earth can reign, 
As if earth were its own domain, 

As though in one great breast ; 
And then wherever that extends 
No passage through its Umits ends, 

Except in endless rest. 
In those sweet fields — those fields so fair. 
So fragrant with Ambrosial air, 

Where all is Peace and Love — 
Already mortals feel the power 
Of that true, pure celestial bower. 

As if they lived above. 

Here, time is short — ^the stage call'd Earth — 
But here can be that lasting mirth 

Which o'er all bounds will soar ; 
'Tis through infinity they fly. 
With joy that will all things defy, 

With Peace for evermore. 
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BY POETET. 

Upon this globous earth two worlds we find — 
The inward and the outward sphere combined : 
The inward reaches to those joys unseen 
Which the true object of man's wish have been. 
E'en in the dark, yet classic, days of yore, 
As proved by ancient Greek and lloman lore. ' 
The outward is dependent on these still, 
For means its own great object to fulfil. 
Through bliss of mind, O Muse, then point the 

way, 
And show how close to Hcav'n we here can stray ; 
Ambrosial fragrance shed o*er all the ground. 
The verdurous wall of Heav'n laid open found ; 
Beginning with the region dear to thee, 
The sweet, bright fields of glorious poetry. 
Oh, what are lines didactic meant to teach. 
That which a song at once reveals to each P 
Let lyrics gracious only meet the ear, 
And for an instant heavenly Peace is here ; 
We feebly would the magic force recall, 
But one sweet word from Shakespeare's worth it all. 
SchiUer, and Burgher, Dante, and the rest 
Sing but one note, and then is silence best. 
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If love of song could Cycna grieving change 
While he through poplars pale would singing range, 
And with his voice console his ]ost, sad love, 
Leaving the earth to follow up above 
The stars — could clothe him thus with snowy wings, 
Wherewith he soars through air, and, soaring, 

sings — 
Must not the Muse, while passing fable by. 
Waft minds, by truth wing'd, to a fairer sky, 
Diffuse the sacred influence of light, 
A glimmering dawn at least to human sight ? 
That future life by fame which never dies 
Was thought of old to be the Muse*s prize ; 
But Lamb opines that first our Wither found 
For loving her another solid ground, 
That poetry can even now confer 
The gift which she did formerly defer. 
Which proved not only thus a rich reversion, 
But also, if you credit his assertion, 
A present Paradise of noblest bliss. 
With nought on earth to be compared to this — 
A pledge of both lives, that which follows death. 
And this now made Heav'n, though with mortal 

breath. 
The Stagyrite did mine beneath the feet 
Of some whom shortly we are sure to meet, 
By saying, what to Schiller appear*d truth, 
The noblest could be offered to our youth ; 
That philosophic, more than history, 
Must ever be what men call poetry. 
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For this, expressing principles, mnst heed 

Things of the whole to which it has to speed* ; 

Whereas the other, haunting hut details, 

To guide the anxious mind far less avails'. 

'Tis said hy Bacon that the Muses can 

Disclose a future country meant for man, 

Since nought here satisfies his heart or head, 

And so to forms ideal is he led. 

To which, when wing'd thus, anxiously he turns. 

And what seems real round him only spurns. 

But still, it is as true foF us to say. 

That poetry not only shows the way. 

But places us already here helow 

Where Paradise's own sweet flowers grow '^ 

That hope hecomes a suhstance, fiction, truth, 

Eeality, the hrightest dream of youth. 

Sage Friar Bacon says the mind divine 

Its wisdom would for men in verse enshrine. 

Metric and rhythmetric laws obey, 

That sweetness might allure us on the way 

To follow things invisible in God, 

To hate all evil docile to his nod, 

And love all good with true hilarity, 

As Austin could in Homer even see' ; 

For poetry by sweetness can incline 

Our hearts and minds to follow the divine. 

Each foot in high-bom verse can help to measure 

The soul into that better bright world's pleasure. 

> Op. Teri. cap. 64. 
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Ideal heroes then around us stand, 

The pure, angelic, and the heav'nlj grand ; 

Though men of prose would always rather see 

The dark, sad shades of present misery. 

But types like these of old, Augusfcine said, 

Truth's own hright figures did before us spread. 

All poetry is but a series long 

Of symbols offer'd to the mind in song. 

In order that thereby it may conceive 

What is unseen, and the external leave. 

Vague or precise, with Ossian, or the Greek, 

This is the end all poetry must seek. 

For, think you, what saw Cyprian of old, 

Paulinus, of whose songs all Nola told, 

Pope Damasus and Prosper, Hilary, 

Whom Poitiers in her ancient days did see, 

Or Victorinus, Fortunatus pure, 

Juvencus, or Avitus, who endure 

For ever glorious in the Muse's scroU, 

As having sung of blessedness the whole ? 

Was it the crimes of men or their unrest ? 

No ; 'twas the joy here present of the blest. 

At Dunstan's harp, long tuned beyond the spheres. 

To those who hear it Paradise appears. 

When Sherburn's Aldhelm leaves his woods to sing 

To rustics on the bridge of every thing 

That can restore them to their native clime, 

What hear they all but high Heav'n's glorious chime? 

Past doubt, 'tis Heav'n that he ofttimes will see 

Betum'd to his woods of Mahnsbury. 
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Caelius Sedalius no less pass'd his days 
Where the celestial beauty ever stays. 
Jacoponus, Columban, Francis, more 
Than I can sing of, in the days of yore 
Soar'd, and still saw than old Parnassus higher, 
Since Heav'n's own dulcet air did them inspire. 
When Bernard, he of Cluny, show'd how mean 
Was what apart from it did intervene, 
When John du Pin did sing his " blessed field," 
And cull for sixteen years what it did yield, 
When Helynand, whom Beauvais' Vincent loved, 
Of death did sing in strains by all approved — 
We may be sure their eyes saw far beyond 
The paths that end here, of which some are fond. 
When Dante had the happy spirits sung. 
With all the blessed angels found among. 
Had he not wander'd far beyond the earth, 
And felt the joys of the celestial mirth ? 
Though blending often with his lofty rhyme 
Some colours of earth's dark and murky slime. 
Obscuring mercy, with a stain o'ercast, 
Which makes each loving soul recoil aghast, 
And wonder that such images could be 
Combined in mind with Christ's sweet charity. 
When Tasso, .in his great immortal song, 
Did see the Church, he could not have been long 
Distant from all that joy he so well paints 
As in the future life awaiting saints ; 
Nor could have Paradise been wholly lost 
To Saint Avitus, 'midst life's tempests toss'd. 
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When he did 8o inhale those fragrant bowers 

Where man, while innocent, did spend his hours. 

Yes, he, and many whom we love to name 

Still saw around the land from which they came. 

For lives so unreproved restored the sight 

Of Eden's beauty, and its radiant light. 

Grave Calderon and Luis, Leon's boast, 

Sweet Lopez, and of English bards a host, 

Gower, Lydgate, Southwell, ay, and Shakespeare 

too, 
Had seen the life where all its flowers grew. 
The Muse, unfolding views of man's great heart. 
Discloses oft what is of Heav'n a part. 
Nor is it only poets who thus stray. 
And find that Heav'n now smiles upon their 

way; 
For Petrarch says that men of every class. 
Through bliss conferred by Poesy did pass. 
'Twas carpenters and masons whom he saw 
From great Apollo's lyre their sweetness draw. 
'Twas pages lost in spell-bound reverie 
While reading Alain Chartier's Breviary — 
Which title that old poet had bestow'd 
On his own verses, that were deem'd a code 
Of honour, nobleness, and goodness, love. 
In other words, the land we seek above. 
Oh, what were life without the pictures true 
The Muses from their mother bring to you ? 
The maidens with their pitchers at the well. 
The huge gnarl'd roots that deck the azure bell, 
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The snow-capp'd mountains, and the woody glade, 
The brilliant sunshine and the verdant shade, 
The rosy-finger'd morn that paints th^ wall 
Of sculptured temples, with their pillars tall, 
The friend who sat each evening at your side 
To watch the sunset or the brooks that glide- 
All long since past ! while, in some sooty town. 
Your eyes see nought but what appears to frown. 
Amidst the fogs and clouds of present life 
'Tis these that can appease your heart's sad strife. 
Through portals wide you thus to Eden pass. 
And shame the mind that would exclaim, Alas ! 
The Muses lead you, joyous^ through the gate, 
While you defy with rapture Time and Fate — 
So potent is thus Memory, their mother, 
AH griefs to cancel and complaints to smother. 
And then what hosts the Muses always own 
In women, who with them to Heav'n are flown ! 
Borne on the wings of infinite desire 
To worship Love, and only Love admire ! 
'Twas ever women, as at Delphi's fane. 
Who understood the great Apollo's strain. 
'Twas they who did interpret it for all ; 
'Twas they who heard his answer and his call. 
The fountain of Cassotis, which inspired 
Those who propounded what was there admired 
Did pass beneath his temple ; and its name 
Recall'd the nymph who from Parnassus came. 
These are allusions to the ancient style 
Of false, vain notions that did once beguile. 
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But still, confess, to women must belong 
The purest rapture that can flow from song. 
It is their minds that have the broadest wings 
To soar the highest when a poet sings ; 
And doubtless men, with lightsome hearts like theirs. 
Escape, like them, by song from life's dull cares. 
Who will not think with me that youths around, 
Howe'er obscure, have some small wicket found 
By which they pass to wander in the groves 
That show them Eden while each fancy roves ? 
Just watch this cheerful singing tradesman's boy, 
The Muse herself appears to yield him joy ; 
How gaily does he drive from door to door. 
Entrusted with his master's daily store. 
Of bread or meat, or else some grocer's prog. 
Loved by his horse, by maids, and by his dog, 
As any one can know who marks his style, 
Who when most busy has his song and smile. 
Steady, and yet as light as any feather 
And mixing up all things of his together, 
Accounts well pencill'd, songs and shouts of " whoc," 
If he should see his horse impatient grow — 
His song abruptly closed by some short bill 
Which he must study and intently still. 
Almost a child, he seems to know by heart 
Half our street ballads ; and his song will start 
So loudly while he stops to ring a bell 
That all the neighbours who it is can tell. 
Proud of his service, sing he must for joy, 
This sharp accountant, driver, minstrel boy. 
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In mediaeval times we know from books, 

That pipes belong'd to shepherds holding crooks. 

In classic ages songs delighted men; — 

I wonder whether boys could whistle then ? 

Talk you of whistling ? minstrel not so bad, 

Methinks is now each common town-skip lad. 

Our boys, Damaetas-like, so love to scatter 

Their vocal strains, conveying no great matter. 

Through streets, or elsewhere on the public way, 

Determined their sweet vulgar air to play 

On some poor tin and wretched screeching flute 

Which can their self-taught, artful fingers suit ; 

As Mirlitons, in France, will youths employ 

Which prove with some a sweet melodious toy, 

So do our lads find music not much worse 

On instruments that suit a scanty purse. 

They catch the silly tunes of bards on earth ; 

But from above descends the stream of mirth 

Which fills their joyous hearts which an expanse 

Of floods of beauty, somehow, which entrance ; 

For juvenile hilarity is fed 

By purest streamlets from the fountain-head. 

In Heav'ri's bright fields is the crystaUine spring. 

Which flows when thu^ Unconsciously they sing. 

The air all popular, the mu^ic, dancie. 

The thoughts unutter'd that can so entrance. 

Which how or whence derived they cannot guess, 

Unknown to them some charm of Heaven possess. 

They feel the beauty of the good and grand ; 

And that is, here to see the future land ; 
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As when Simonides, through grateful love 

For having life preserved, did rise above 

The sepulchre he gave, by song to raise 

A monument eternal Heav'n to praise. 

Nor deem this flight but fanciful at best. 

As if it did not solid wings attest. 

The prize at Delphi at the Pythian game, 

The laurel crown recalling Daphne's name, 

That daughter of the Eiver Ladon, say 

The poets who excuse Apollo's way, 

Was given to the bard whose hymn of praise 

In honour of the god did hearts most raise. 

All holy thoughts, and ancient, and divine, 

Will ever dwell among the tuneful Nine. 

That Poets were from God, old Pindar said ; 

To God they soar back, with their pinions spread. 

Bearing aloft with them to Him no less 

The crowd which can by words no depth 

express — 
All those who feel, who love, and who admire, 
When taught, though wingless, like them to 

aspire. 
But those who thus are home on high to soar. 
In heart reach high Heav'n and its azure shore. 
•* Whatever is unjust " th' Athenian sage 
Deem'd " unpoetical " on any page. 
But in the moment given to the Muse, 
'Tis justice which the wildest heart must choose. 
And, then, these joys of mind can ne'er agree 
With pride, which puts to flight true poetry, 
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Which tears to pieces all that we behold, 

Disdaining what men venerate of old, 

But most by gloating still on what seems real, 

And counting all else as a mock ideal. 

Deriding youth, and all its " mad-cap flights," 

Its bland creations, and its high delights. 

For sooth there is a poetry most sweet 

Of common life, and of the road, or street. 

The Muse can thus transform whatever we see 

Into some type that will with her agree. 

For her the age of chivalry not past 

She does contrive that somewhere it shall last ; 

For public great events we count it dead. 

To secret little youthful hearts but fled. 

The lad and lassie we see stop and chat 

Present each day suflBcient proof of that. 

Abstract ideas they can never be ; 

" Put up " you must then with their poetry. 

But list, the minstrel who describes them both ; 

To hearken, gentle ears will not be loth ; 

Though the heroic may abruptly end, 

That it to local scenery may bend. 

" He's a knight for our times, though of lowest 

degree. 
For he's faithful, and loyal, and valiant, and free ; 
She's the pet of the house, and respected by all. 
Though at times she will peep o'er the back garden 

wall." 
Cease let the bard ; but here you can perceive 
That knighthood old its sentiment will leave ; 
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While names of places only dwindle down 

To suit the drama of our London town. 

The castle wall with Scot involves no shame, 

The garden paling differs but in name. 

The knight, in guise of vulgar lads who ride, 

Enjoy and yield a world romantic, wide. 

Their spur, not buckled by a lady's hand. 

May still o'er more than roadsters have command ; 

And what was praised in courts of high abode 

May pass for graceful on our Edgware road. 

'Twas always ladies young, as mild, as bright, 

Who fix'd the spur on her own favour'd knight ; 

So do not London damsels e'er deride. 

When they in somewhat similar take pride. 

For a whole world of poetry can rise 

From the least object and one glance of eyes. 

Yes, ill the ages that were good and grand 

The self-same feeling own'd the fair and bland. 

What knights and princesses esteem'd so well. 

We surely of each lad and lass may tell ; 

Who thus enjoy sweet Muses of their own. 

That in our age more harmless too are grown ; 

Each following a fancy, light as air. 

With breath of spring or summer to compare. 

To what delights the youth's and damsel's eye 

Nor pride nor cruelty comes ever nigh. 

'Tis beauty's soft impression he will prize, 

'Tis courage manly that attracts her eyes. 

And though the real may be sometimes low. 

The Muse can raise it, as the honest know. 
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Her spell derives its charm, its sway, and might 

From things internal, past the range of sight ; 

So that the humble matters which we sing 

Are each in fact a true celestial thing ; 

So form'd by nature, with her matchless skill, 

To ward off pride and its attendant ill. 

For they who play, with Fancy as their friend, 

Have no ambitious or seditious end. 

No wish to injure what is good and just. 

And in such Muses it is well to trust. 



But who are we to utter thoughts so wide, 

Eemoved from all the views, and words of pride. 

All poetry to proud men gives offence, 

Who say it even argues want of sense ; 

But pride's aversion is itself a sign 

That what it hates approaches the Divine. 

Ah ! the old Gentile poets knew far more 

Than all our sophists with their boasted lore. 

So little homage does the Muse receive 

From later times, that with regret we leave 

Those Grecian groves, where statues oft were placed. 

On which the hand of Phidias was traced ; 

Or e'en the streams, whose pure crystalline tide 

No mortal durst in other channels guide 

For any purpose, as the Thames we force 

Till shallows spread where shone its ancient course. 

Theagenes did treat a torrent so. 

When dangerous and hurtful was its flow ; 
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But there an altar he did consecrate 

To bright Achelous, with rev'rence great. 

Thamesis sees no stone memorial stand 

When left dishonour'd, amidst weeds and sand, 

Where once it yielded beauty to the shore 

Of Eichmond, Twickenham in the days of yore. 

He needs no altar, but is man more sane. 

When all but profit he regards as vain ? 

Pythagoras and Plato were unjust 

In looking on the Muses with distrust ; 

For 'twas not they who first false notions gave 

Of sacred truth in verses high and grave. 

The Greek mythology had wander'd long 

Before the vain world heard their lofty song; 

And PlatoJs reasons, while he loved their art, 

No valid proof against them can impart, 

Though subtle metaphysics he did urge, 

Which will rebound from them like baffled surge. 

From youth to age what Cicero best loved 

Was writing verses, which were so approved, 

That e'en the noblest poet of his age 

He was regarded, though so great a sage ; 

Which proves at least that he did not disdain 

The Muses ; let who will of him complain — 

Five hundred verses, written in one night. 

No doubt cannot demonstrate all were right ; 

But Tusculum no less can ever boast 

That what he valued were the Muses most. 

Some poets sang traditions old and pure. 

Which they wish'd still might with mankind endure; 
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As Linos, and Eumolpos, and Amphion 

With Bakis, if old fame we can rely on. 

Xenophanus of Colophon would soar 

On wings of verse, and one great God adore. 

Both he and grave Parmenides were thrown 

Into so great a rapture, as they own, 

By what they thought of this vast universe, 

That only in sublime, deep flowing verse 

Could they their great ideas seek to tell, 

Whence Christian sages might glean truths as well. 

And when the famed Empedocles did choose 

In later times to hail the epic Muse, 

In whose wing*d words, 'tis said, Lucretius found 

His passages, which yield the sweetest sound — 

'Tis only fair to own, she could descry 

Some ancient truths, and those supremely high. 

As Orpheus and Musaeus both did show, 

Ii) fragments which our scholars surely know. 

Solon, at first, would poetry employ 

For mere amusement and his private joy ; 

But later, he would teach, exhort, advise, 

Or blame in verses, worthy of the wise. 

Then Thales as a lyric poet came 

From Crete to Sparta with a poet's fame, 

And by his odes prepared that restless land 

For free submission to the skilful hand 

Of great Lycurgus, with one mind and heart 

To all its sons obedience to impart. 

Yea, Socrates himself did not disdain 

To raise, in verses, an instructive strain. 
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Imprison'd being then, he yet would try 
Some fables there to turn and versify. 
The more we seek to trace the Muses back, 
The more we see where leads their flowery track. 
" Who," exclaims Horace, " would have ever taught 
Young Eome, of eithej* sex, to cherish thought 
Of power divine, and Heav'n to implore. 
If poets had not sung from days of yore ? 
By them mankind to wisdom has been led, 
By them relieved the genius of the dead. 
'Twas they that taught men first to separate 
The public good from each one's private state, 
Fierce, lawless manners from pure virtue's reign, 
And, briefly, sacred things from the profane." 
And then, when night grew darkest all around, 
With wishes deep the Muse was often found. 
Such is the thought express'd by skill'd La Harpe^, 
A truly wise man, though his foes may carp. 
" There is," he says, " within our nature found 
A source of sensibility most sound, 
Exhaustless, seeking ever to expand, 
Until it fills itself with all the grand. 
Which, not content with what is seen with eyes, 
To what is not seen ever anxious flies ; 
Addressing all things to interrogate — 
Yes, e'en to make them speak and animate ; 
So, leaving mute no tree, no spring, no stone, 
Nor aught else mute, without a voice or tone, 

* " Cours de Litt^rature/* torn. i. p. 116. 
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Attaching some remembrances to all, 

As if of Hope itself were heard the call — 

An instinct irresistible, that knows 

Of life another order to disclose. 

Turning our thoughts, in spite of that or this, 

To find around us an immortal bliss. 

Hence crowds of confused sentiments, and soft, 

Which even hardest bosoms visit oft — 

Once but wild ravings of imagination. 

Awaiting of mankind the restoration — 

In which the human soul did seek repose, 

Though conscious that in truth it nothing knows. 

As the tired senses find some rest in sleep, 

Though dreams alone are what they then can reap.' 

Thete still to us is pleasure e*en profound 

On hearing what in ancient times is found, 

Kespecting lightest themes, as names of gates. 

Which, as at Thebes, Pausanias thus relates — 

Denoting how, in things familiar most. 

What charmed the Muses was a city's boast. 

Almost might it be said that all the seven 

Suggested thoughts that spoke to them of Heav'n. 

Electra, Cadmus' sister was the first, 

On naming which to their fond memory burst 

The image of the loved heroic dead, 

Which charm'd the fancy, and inspired the head ; 

As did the second too, Proetides named 

From Proetus once their king, and ever famed. - 

The third was Neitides, from the lyre. 

Beneath which gate, say legends which inspire, 
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A chord called Nete was found out, devised, 
Which, added by Amphion, was so prized. 
The fourth, called Crenea, derived it name 
From Dirce's fountain, which adjoined the same ; 
And when a fountain is but named we think 
Of streams celestial, which true poets drink. 
The fifth was even called of the *• Most High," 
Great Jupiter's grave temple being nigh. 
Tlie sixth, Ogjges named, did thus recall 
A grand tradition, the most old of all. 
The seventh Homolo'lde inspired 
Thoughts of the mountain where they had re- 
tired, 
And found, what sounds like Heav'n, a safe 

retreat, 
A sure asylum, which is always sweet. 
Nought real, if you will, but fancies bright, 
Which shed a halo o*er what came in sight. 
As o'er the sacred wood of Proserpine, 
With npble statues on a shaded line. 
Full of traditions, which to men recall'd 
Eating the fruit forbidden, which appall'd. 
For Proserpine was punish 'd for that fault, 
When walking through the blessed fields 'twas 
thought. 

But now the Christian Muses can explain 

Those errors past, and utilize the strain. 

For in this sensibility profound 

They teact^ how the air of Heav'n makes all sound 
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Its full expansion even here is known 

To give an insight of what is now our .own, 

In brief, to end our exile, and to show 

The fields of true Elysium here below. 

Nature e'en still this poetry maintains, 

Attach'd to hill and dale, and love's long lanes ; 

For love will animate without offence, 

Some things insensible, and give them sense, 

Not in a way idolatrous, like those 

Whom the old heathen poet vainly shows, 

But by the aid of Fancy's purest gleams. 

Accordant only with all youth's bright dreams, 

Most innocently yielding them a voice, 

As if with life endued they could rejoice. 

The foolish poet thought alone would stray 

His Cyiithea leaving Rome, far, far away ; 

That lonely she, on lonely hills would look. 

On flocks and hedges, or some rustic nook. 

On swine that roved, or oxen in the plough. 

And nought recalling love as present now. 

But Love is never thus confined to walls, 

And hills and dales will hear him when he calls. 

Yea, winding brooks and verdant fields will charm. 

Though city's falsehood these will never harm ; 

And Love companions of his own will find . 

In airv visions, where the stream will wind : 

Visions that may to forums be denied. 

Where vice deceived is following but pride. 

Disguised in formsithat can but ill conceal 

The love of self, which they must still reveal. 
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But love, true love, will follow still the Muse, 

And her creations see and ever use, 

While things unseen will haunt the fields and grove, 

Ideal shapes wherever he will rove. 

Think of two lovers, think you see them walk ; 

Each rural object seems with them to talk, 

The willows speak ; the streamlet on its way 

Will sing what only lovers feel and say ; 

As when poor Phaedra sought the grassy vales, 

The shade of alders, and the gentle gales. 

The brook, the river, or the tree, or field 

Will shrine some image and enchantment yield. 

As poets used of fancied names to sing, 

A mystery now clings to each chance thing, 

At least for those whose eyes can see beyond 

Tne common objects, of which all are fond. 

Enough to know that lovers have seen there 

What lent enchantment to the ground and air, 

While they will feel a certain admiration 

For what existed in imagination. 

The village, then, around for many a mile 

Will have its unseen life, its chat, its smile. 

True shapes of beauty, shadow'd o'er the grass, 

Though neither nymphs of streams or woods will pass; 

Though e'en the lovers may no more be there, 

The poetry makes earth and sky most fair ; 

From countless nothings each has then to say 

Adventures of " a memorable day." 

Not that we see the Naiad of the stream. 

As the poor heathens would so idly dream ; 
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Not that the Dryad we would now invoke, 

When passing near the wood or lonely oak ; 

But that the image of a fond heart hies, 

Glides by the stream, or on the primrose lies. 

All objects then a mental charm retain. 

As friends familiar to the lovers twain. 

We fancy to ourselves, how one would laugh. 

The other, purest fountains there would quaff. 

Till paths, once trodden by two gentle feet. 

We think might well be kiss'd as lips most 

sweet. 
All this to love is long familiar grown. 
Mythology exclusively its own. 
And so the visions of the ancient Muse, 
Come back in other form, no beauty lose, 
Stript only of the names invoked in vain, 
While Heav'n's own truth of them will not 
complain. 

Poetry with Heav'n is one. 

When its glorious prize is won. 

Wing'd by it, the soul will fly 

Far beyond the brightest sky, 

Changing all it sees to gold. 

That the source it may behold 

In the great eternal mind, 

Blessing each thing in its kind — 

Grass and flowers, rain and snow, . 

All that on the earth will grow, 

Beauty in the maid and boy, 

In each thought, each grief, each joy. 
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In the curl of the soft lip 

Sweetest dew prepared to sip, 

In the eye upraised to bless, 

In the gait, the looks, the dress ; 

In the mountains and the hills. 

In the rush of sparkling rills, 

In the sun and moon and stars. 

In sweet ruby Vesper's bars. 

In the morn that gilds the sky, 

In the pilgrim wandering by, 

In the mossy seats and wells. 

In the graceful azure bells, 
' In the rocks and caverns hoar. 

In the cataracts that roar. 

In the eagle's nest on high. 
That hears the bursting soul's loud cry. 
Yes, veil'd Reality its eyes 
Behold, and with a glad surprise. 
In the politics of States ♦ 
Maugre oft absurd debates ; 
These have Muses of their own, 
Moulding things to Heaven's sweet tone. 
" To be occupied with these," 
Said De Stael, " each day one sees 
Is faith and poetry as well 
As our experience now can tell." 
No less does the Muse appear 
In all that to the soul is dear. 

In the acts of men divine. 

In heroic deeds that shine, 
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In the goodneBB of the street, 

In the smiles of those who meet. 

In the tranquil joys of life, 

In its just and noble strife, 

In what history recalls 

Of the old chivalric halls, 

Of the holy men of yore 

"Whom she still loves more and more ; 
For the Muses have for mother, 
Memory ; they know no other, 
If the old legends you receive. 
Which on that one point ne'er deceive. 
And, oh ! what would the Muse now be. 
If she had lost Dame Memory ? 
I leave that question to be ponder'd o'er 
By those who scout the b'lieving days of yore. 
The Muse without her mother, now I know, 
Can never pass through our dark ways below. 
The soul has beauty in her sight 
When she enjoys poetic light — 
In the small cottage by the moor, 
In the fair, toiling, cheerful poor. 
In each thing mark'd from day to day 
Wherever her glad feet can stray ; 
For still within the veil of these 
More than what meets the eye she sees — 
The Heav'nly fire that inspired 
The image that was so admired. 
The plain and simple, honest thought, 
The recompense that goodness brought. 
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The sense of justice in the mind, 
Which man to God Himself can bind — 
These, in a moment, cause the mind 
All Heav'n brought down on earth to find 
(For that this follows is a fact, 
Such magic has each honest act). 
The fiat Providential there. 
However poverty may scare. 
The Person in whom men are just. 
The love, the patience, deathless trust — 
These to the Poet will appear, 
And then to him must Heav'n be near ; 
And nat e'en to himself alone. 
But to the hearers of his tone. 
Who are not train'd, like him, to sing. 
Though each the Muse will crown as king 
In that great final court above 
Where all unveil'd will be their Love. 
And then the very limits of her power 
Denote where lies the Muse's native bower, 
Whither she leads you with so sweet a strain 
That spell-bound with its echoes you remain. 
For mark you what is said by one who flies. 
And never, knowingly, a fact denies. 
Then " all right human song,'* he says, " must be 
Of joy or grief of noble persons free, 
And only for right causes, the expression. 
And of base, earthly thoughts the strict suppression. 
A maid may sing of her lost love for ever, 
A miser of lost money hoarded, never. 
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Tims practically test the rule, and say, 

Can this deep feeling which my mind does sway 

Be sung, and nobly sung, with highest art ? 

Then is the feeling right, and high thy heart. 

In close affiance with that blessed air 

That breathes its fragrance o'er the good and fair. 

But could it not be sung at all, or when 

Thou wouldst befool, and ludicrously, men. 

Then is it base, and never with an end 

In those bright regions to which wishes tend." 

So Virgil could not sing why he had changed 

His line when he from Nola felt estranged. 

When she refused him water for his ground, 

Which could uQt there in summer-time be 

found. 
And substituted slyly for her name 
That " Ora," which for sound appear'd the same. 
But land that thirsted he might well have sung, 
While leaving out that he himself was stung. 
'Tig thus, with mathematical precision. 
That thou eanst judge of thine own mind's con- 
dition. 
Oh that our dajQy ;actions, thoughts as well, 
May still be such'.a$ can the Muses tell! 
TJhat wi§h, no doubt, in^Yplves what oft would be. 
To men of prose, but sheer stupidity. 
For, oh, the Muse would bid us yield and say, 
"Yes," when without her, we would answer, "Nay." 
What would self-love and avarice express. 
With cruel language, she would soon suppress. 
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For rarely, Horace says it, can you find 

A poet avaricious or unkind. 

She'd make us call Dame Prudence but an elf 

To take heart's riches, leaving us but pelf. 

Whose maxims, we ourselves must freely own, 

In bright Apollo's temple are unknown. 

Like Charity Divine she'd bid us spend. 

And not for money cast away a friend, 

To make the visions of our happy past 

Ply far away, that worldliness might last. 

To prove us grown respectable for others. 

While every gleam of joy within it smothers ; 

The Muse would have us like the young and free. 

Brave, noble, courteous, without gravity 

To check the smiles of juveniles on earth 

Who would be partners in our daily mirth ; 

She'd make us downright foolish for the world. 

Which deems that with it all men should be 

whirl'd. 
But then, while left thus motionless, alone. 
Bright Heav'n, the Muse would sing, will be our 

own. 
Be that, while breathing air, our wish'd-for prize ; 
All other wisdom that may tempt us, dies. 
Thus is it that the Muse cati lead the way, 
Becalling even those who go astray. 
Until on earth you find a passage clear 
To those bright fields where Eden will appear, 
Where the soft Muse may ever rest her wing, 
And only what she sees and touches, sing. 
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Her real object never is to try 

To search for dreadful secrets that will lie 

Beneath the surface of our human liffe, 

But with sweet beauties to assuage its strife ; 

Though now our poets always seem to think 

Their aim should be to make our spirits sink. 

Then rather trust her flowers for your guide, 

That yield their fragrance on the pathway-side, 

Than haughty sophists with their gloomy shows, 

Who point to passes where no beauty grows. 

For flow'rets will all ground unwholesome leave. 

But utterances proud will men deceive. 

Those ancients who, attentive, erst did rove, 

Pausanias tells us, through the Muse's grove, 

Eemember'd well the three essential things 

Of which the poet Aloeiis sings. 

For what all poems needed he would try 

By these three names to teach, personify. 

Melete was the first, who meditates. 

Then Mneme things of memory relates* 

To Oide all the rest will then belong. 

Which signifies the sweetness of a song. 

So music, meditation, memory 

Denote what with the Muse must ever be. 

Our thirteenth century accepted well 

This lesson, which a poetess did tell — 

Marie de France, who says that always he 

Wiio has from Heav'n the gift of poetry. 

Or, as she humbly says, versification. 

Which her own heart, she adds, is always bent on. 
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Must have for object his own age to teach 
All noble things, and requisite for each, 
Examples of the past to cite, recall, 
Left by the wise for benefit of all. 
Their maxims and their sayings to convey ; 
To future mankind, to the latest day. 
And this, she adds, has made her write in rhyme, 
To aid her present as the future time. 
The Muse has thus her province to allure 
By sound which yields a method prompt and 
sure. 

Nor is it even now to her denied 

By reasoning to make the passage wide ; 

Por she may reason, and yet not resign 

Cytherean wreaths that round her temples shine. 

Great Ajax and Ulysses reasons brought, 

And argued with Achilles deep in thought, , 

To him deputed, spoke, as Homer shows, 

Sublime with reason, yet not clothed in prose. 

The Muse of Homer logic won't disdain ; 

She might to Heav'n thus force the way again. 

How might, our Shakespeare, Pope, and Eacine boast, 

And with them other poets, sweet the most, 

Of having with their reasons shown a way 

By which our minds to Paradise can stray, 

Eaised up deep valleys, levelPd mountains down, 

Yet from the Muses won a deathless crown — 

Glear'd all obstruction, made the passage plain, 

Annex'd the earth to Heav'n thus once again ? 
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Well might old Horace saj of Homer bliod, 

That he can sometimes better feed the mind 

With knowledge of the truest good and ill 

Than Chrjsippus and Grantor preaching still ; 

And moral lessons have employed the lyre, 

As Horace proves, and Pindar even higher, 

Whose grave, sententious majesty recalls 

The style oracular that mind appals ; 

While he upon the tripod seems to stand. 

Each conscience feels his inspiration grand. 

Terence and Virgil might, like Horace too, 

As partly moralists come forth to view. 

Not that instruction is the object first 

Of poets on whom visions grandly burst ; 

But that it follows from their words let fall. 

As facts they sing of soothe us, or appal. 

Philosophy and metaphysics shown 

To be a region which the Nine will own. 

Nor is, again, the popular, plain sense 

To the sweet Muses ever an offence. 

Pedestrians they even will become. 

As Horace owns can witness'd be in some, 

Who, like himself, in poetry half prose, 

Would celebrate £heir joys and their repose. 

They rather hate the high-flown style absurd. 

Which seeks the far-fetch'd strange, and pompous 

word. 
A common phrase well-placed in lofby rhyme 
Produces often best the true sublime. 
S^ch is the maxim utter'd by Voltaire, 
Address'd to those who only prize the rare. 
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Though still we leave the Muse a robe of state, 

When lofty things she grandly would relate ; 

And so old names the Greeks did choose as best 

For poetry, with which it oft was dress'd, 

As Amphiraiis and Adrestes so 

Were named Phoronides, whom all did know ; 

And thus the Eriethides oft became 

For Theseus the prescribed poetic name. 

But a^ for those who flap their far-fetched wings 

That bear the impress of fictitious things, 

Better it were that they the Muse should scorn, 

Than seek a flight for which they ne'er were bom. 

'Tis brain that plumes their heart, not heart their 

brain, 
And so to rise their efforts are in vain. 

Men say our age will hear of nought but prose. 

'Tis true, it values only what it knows, 

Or thinks it knows, that all may be applied 

To business matters, through the whole world wide ; 

Still worshipping utility, with care. 

No comer of the earth should be to spare, 

But fertilizing every spot of ground. 

While the immense domains that lie around 

Of sentiment and thought are left to be 

Condemn'd alone to blank sterility ; 

And sp it vainly deems that prose is best. 

And counts for worse than nothing all the rest. 

Though even still the Muse can truly boast 

That her revenge is sure, when outraged most. 
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For brand, forsake, and scorn her, as men will, 
Eecourse to her must often have they still ; 
Unless, dissolved in cold abstractions, they 
Would put out all the fire that needs our clay. 
For she wiU enter even through the page 
Of novels the pet products of our age ; 
Though then she comes in analytic form, 
As if their strongest holds she loves to storm. 
*Tis true to them she comes almost disgraced, 
With her own native grandeur scarcely traced. 
What by a scene, a word, our Shakspeare shows. 
Through lengthened volumes slowly wending 

flows. 
But still our analytic painters thus 
Though clothed in prose will lead her back to us. 
They think 'tis somewhat that she wears a 

mask; 
Their flag floats o'er the avaricious task ; 
Their poor abortions drag their limbs along 
They think no homage here they paid to song. 
But while they seem the limits to efface 
In forms of prose — in action still we trace, 
As in the plan and dialogue, the Muse, 
Who will come back though her they may refuse. 
This rupture with the Poets first began 
When the French sophists had deluded man. 
The " spirit philosophic," it is said. 
To this prodigious revolution led. 
Whose baneful influence has reach'd our shoreSi 
Where no one the new dynasty deplores^ 
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With Prose so proudly seated on the throne, 

And few poor exiled Poetry to own. 

Imperions, jealous scorner in his tone, 

This haughty despot will preside alone ; 

Imagination, routed, has to fly. 

As only fitting ages long gone by. 

For Marivaux, Duclos, and Fontenelle 

Had forces, doubtless, to resist her spell ; 

Great Buffon, Trublet, and e'en Montesquieu 

Would this whole realm of intellect renew, 

The latter, counting Poetry a foe 

To Reason, all its enmity would show ; 

Until the later spirit of our age 

Esteem'd it inconsistent with a sage — 

All bright creations springing forth with rhyme, 

A senseless habit that has had its time, 

Doomed to submit to " Reason's language " now. 

And Prose the sceptre to which all must bow. 

With speed our age would henceforth pass along. 

And heed not music, or the sweetest song. 

But then, confess, what does it wish for here ? 

Not that bright Heav'n, I think, should thus be 

near. 
Rather, from it the farther it can fly 
Suits best its own vain self-sufficiency. 
" Farthest from Heaven is best " seems now the 

cry 
Of those who will disparage poetry. 
Rather the more men can exclude its view 
Securer would they deem their wisdom new. 
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As when Agricola expressed the thought. 

That forces should to Ireland he hrought, 

That Britain might no more horizons see, 

Recalling what she lost, old liherty. 

So if from sight can Heav'n he all removed, 

Of their own conquests feel they more assured. 

Kemove from view the shores that sophists hate. 

And you will aid them to maintain their state. 

We're told that by a necessary law 

From times advanced the Muses must withdraw. 

But logic that in cabinets you greet 

Will fill with shame and horror e'en the street. 

Such arguments 'gainst poetry will lead 

To banish manly worth with equal speed ; 

And if the knightly spirit too must die, 

With all the mind of ancient chivalry, 

Dishonour will attend civilization, 

And bnng disgrace upon your age and nation. 

If individuality expires, 

Say, what is left that e'en the world admires. 

In vain then Innocence appeals to some. 

No champion at her call will ever come. 

Yes, let her glove be thrown, you long may wait. 

There's no defender rides up soon or late. 

Blow thrice the trumpet ; wrong must then prevail. 

Her tears, her beauty, nought will her avail. 

To races " civilized " belongs the shame, 

Which in old Christian ages had no name. 

The woman then will find all succour dead. 

The crowd beholds her struck ; and nought is said. 
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The age of chivalry is past and gone, 

Each looks and smiles perhaps, and passes on. 



Some, then, there are who will not, cannot trust 
This loyalty to prose, or think it just, 
And who, in fact, would deem it but a shame 
To feed with many words this»noxious flame. 
In silence rather will they henceforth spend 
Their rest of life — in silence meet their end ; 
Sooth, weary of this despot they will grow. 
And seek no more their ancient skill to show 
In framing sentences as if to court 
Attention of this very doubtful sort. 
But there are others whom they fondly love. 
The crowd of hypocrites far, far above ; 
They sing, while trying therefore to inspire 
These few to wish for somewhat that is higher 
Than hard, dry walks of earth, that never show 
The garden sweet where all bright flowers grow. 
Besides, an age of knowledge, we are told. 
Will have its age of innocence and gold ; 
When, after knowing all things, men will choose, 
As if the world were young to heed the Muse ; 
If mankind's infancy loves her sweet tone. 
The age comes back to trust in her alone. 
So, some, as if the world again had youth, 
Betum to hearts as citadels of truth. 
Their song may be defective often found ; 
Their aim is lofty, and their object sound ; 
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• 

For, though a feeble wing by them is spread, 
O'er fields Elysian are they onwards led j 
Since the sweet Muse will never find her rest 
Till she has found the regions of the blest, 
Where earth and Heav'n are both become as one, 
And Fancy reigns, whose truth at last is won. 
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BY LEXENING. 

Fbom Poets now we take our flight. 

To mark what learning has in sight, 

Where scholars will their tributes bring, 

Drawn from the deep Pierian spring, 

Commencing from the schools of old 

Which Greece and Kome did once behold. 

Saint Clement the Egyptian shows 

That even these can Heav'n disclose ; 

As all who have read Plato well 

Must not be slow to hint and tell. 

To Cicero, no less at times. 

Did sound thus the eternal chimes. 

In fact to such men there must be 

Of some long-lost felicity 

A vision, as consoling man. 

Let darkness shroud him as it can. 

At moments, yes, there must be such — 

And even this alone is much. 
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Knowledge, although with years all worn, 

Still somehow never seems forlorn. 

It waxeth and it maketh young ; 

In fact so lofby has it sprung, 

That when all else is cut away 

By old Time's sickle it will stay, 

Still flourishing ahove so high. 

That Time can't reach it or come nigh. 

Democritus, so rich that he 

Could a whole army feasted see 

By his own father, yet, unknown 

To all the town, would only own 

The pleasures of a student's life, 

And Industry's pacific strife. 

Cameades, laborious, grave. 

And Anaxagoras, who gave 

All his possessions up for lore. 

Saying, contented more and more, 

" Had these not perish 'd, then had I 

Never been thus to safety nigh ;" 

Or Solon, rising to the last . 

Yet more to learn, till earth was past, 

Propp'd on his pillow, asking still 

To quaff but Tnith's consoling rill ; 

Or wise Isocrates, who led 

Valerius to remark, he said. 

That those, like him, who worshipped Tnith, 

Enjoy'd in mind eternal youth — 

All these, with Cato, who did feel 

The pleasures learning can jreveal, 
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That if still Time some here should taunt, 

Yet others only Time will want, 

Evince, while living here below. 

That more than earth they love and know. 

Terentius, Varro, Drusus — died. 

As if their lore this earth defied. 

Augustine and St. Basil knew 

The object that could be in view 

In ages of the deepest night, 

When gleams of bright Heav'n burst to sight; 

As when that strange Aurora flies, 

Like dartsj across the northern skies. 

Or will the zenith even flood. 

In times of war, with crimson blood ; 

And men, becoming pensive, own 

That more exists than what is known. 



And here consoling thoughts will rise 
Eespecting what in darkness lies. 
Medina Celi's duke once famed. 
Great Gaston de la Cerda named. 
Did ask Guevara to explain 
The Credo's fifth mysterious strain. 
That prelate wise, replying, said, 
" Christ visited those ancients dead. 
That mercy to them might be shown 
Who had no justice of their own." 
Some to distinguish think it fit ; 
Enough for us that which is writ. 
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Our Collius no doubt is wise, 
Exceptions to remark, devise, 
Still hoping for the common mass 
Far more than for the learned class. 
And sooth I feel almost inclined 
To be of CoUius's mind, 
At least if Terence tell the truth 
In painting all his common youth. 
Whose delicacy oft might shame 
Some who are Christian but in name. 
To view as in a far worse plight 
The sages who here come in sight 
For aught I see he may have leave ; 
He may not very much deceive. 
He has, no doubt, intentions just, 
And even when he fail'd in trust. 
SuflBce it, whatsoe'er men tell. 
We know that Christ did harrow hell. 



In learning, from traditions old, 
You rays of long-lost truth behold — 
A pnrpose which it ever serves. 
And so its ancient fame deserves. 
As when it will present some pages 
That prove how in the darkest ages 
Primaeval truths can linger still, 
Let men oppose them as they will. 
Near Megalopolis did stand, 
It says, in the Arcadian land 
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A temple named " Of the good God," 

" Whom we," Pausanias adds, " should laud 

As Jove himself, the God of all. 

Since from the gods all good does fall "— 

An instance surely that will seem 

To yield assurance to our theme. 

Hence formerly its hooks supplied 

A presence which was not denied. 

As when Rotgerus never went 

Whithersoever he was bent. 

Without what then was calPd his " Ark," 

As all that tenth age did remark — 

Ark of the Lord, with mystic light, 

To guide him through this desert's night. 

Which caused his way o'er earth to shine 

With mystic radiance, and Divine, 

The sanctities of Heav'n for guide, 

Cherubic shapes on every side. 

Say, think you saw no more than earth 

The sage who shed celestial mirth 

Around him, as his spirit flies 

So far beyond Ausonian skies ? 

Great Alcuin, Anselm, and Bede, 

Who Paradise around them read. 

Saint Bernard, and Saint Thomas sage. 

Whose learning could such thirst assuage ? 

Bede and Saint Edmund, teaching so, 

Their bliss was such their tears must flow ; 

Each bow'd his face as if to sleep — 

It only was that he might weep. 
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For joy their hearts becanie so full 
Of truth, and of the beautiful. 
For learning oft takes passion's tone, 
Not to intelligence alone 
Addressed, as in scholastic pages. 
Where, in strict truth, it ne'er assuages 
That thirst for the unseen we feel 
Even when that they would reveal. 
Their language of convention all 
Will on cold hearers frozen fall ; 
Whereas, to gain its true success. 
And the invisible express. 
It oftener, like other arts. 
Employs the forms that move our hearts. 
By means of words, which bring to mind 
The loved things that in life we find. 
While showing thus reality. 
Literature wakes memory. 
" Oh, think you, is not overtask'd," 
The mother of Ulysses ask'd, 
" The man thus told to hold his way. 
And to the fields Elysian stray ? 
'Tis difficult indeed," she said, 
" For living mortals to be sped 
Where they can thus so clearly see 
The things of Heav'n's felicity." 
True that was then ; but now appears 
KeaJity, to cancel fears. 
What saw these masters of the school 
When Erudition true did rule ? 

Gt 2 
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Citeaux, or Cluny, Crowland's fen ? 
Bobbio, Leidns, famous then ? 
St. GaU's, St. Victor's, Corby's pile ? 
Or Oxford of the ancient style ? ' 
Well, the fair Muses' seats were grand ; 
But their bright visions did expand 
Beyond these fabrics of mere time, 
And reach another pile and clime — 
Yes, earth all join'd with Heav'n to see 
One scene of vast felicity ! 

The strain itself must gUde more solemn, slow. 
When passing near the scenes of long ago ; 
For I would hail those seats in days of old 
Where Heav'n descended on each learned fold, 
Within retreats, from no one wretched far, 
When elsewhere all would with the feelings jar ; 
Where friendship, learning, art, and highest grace 
Did yield unnumber'd souls a blissful place ; 
Where strangers even found a brief release 
From all the worries that disturb'd their peace ; 
Where hospitable rites so well agreed 
With what the human mind did often need. 
Where finish'd was all the world from their door, 
As Schiller said when painting days of yore. 
The various sweets of life were then maintain'd, 
And no one of another's tastes complain'd. 
The grave and gay went on as friends through 

time. 
And both as destined for a better clime. 
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With what cheer'd one no other was annoy'd ; 
And nought for mankind's use was then destroyed, 
As in these later ages when a spell, 
Seems cast o'er many, making earth a hell, 
These holy institutions then were view*d 
With pleasure by the gayest and most rude. 
But these belong'd not to the common sphere ; 
And nought beyond it must be sung of here. 
Besides, they may be pass'd as by-gone things, 
Destroyed, forgotten, of which no bard sings. 
To name them will suffice ; and for the rest, 
We thereby learn how men could once be bless'd, 
Screen'd by Heav'n's glorious, almost witnessed pall', 
Since mind has vision which surpasses all. 
While now man's pride has these blest walls de- 

stroy'd. 
Feeling with all but Pride's vain boasts annoy'd. 
Content that he has bored himself a way, 
Quite through the Alps and found the road will pay. 

In most things men will novelty admire ; 
Of stale repeated ways the wisest tire. 
They might this mind in history preserve, 
And from its oft-told horrors seek to swerve. 
All wars yield but one long protracted tale ; 
And e'en monotonous is each detail. 
Destructive arts as new may men now boast, 
But old as mankind is what meets us most. 
The siege, the famine, and the sanguined plain, 
The march, retreat, the victory so vain — 
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All these in circumstance the most minute, 

From oldest ages bear the same sad fruit — 

Of hate, or pride, with no variety, 

The more they 're cull'd the more satiety. 

Thucydides and Sallust — many more 

With Livy, tell it all in days of yore. 

Dark Tacitus, with all his dismal facts^ 

Shows man monotonous in all such acts. 

Of vanity and crime the dull routine 

In Plutarch also as with us is seen. 

The same old tale is raised from the debates 

Of high-bom senates and of rival states. 

From democratic cries, all things to change, 

From revolutions, which yield nothing strange. 

In all the annals famed of past mankind 

One only novel thing historians find ; 

And well the middle ages of this boast ; 

For this is what distinguishes them most. 

It is the cloisters — then so widely spread. 

Where arts and learning could repose their head, 

Where no triumvirs would proscribe and kill, 

And Ciceros could write with rapture still ; 

In those asylums open to the poor, 

Where earth was peaceful and bright Heav'n sure 

For those whose spirit caught their holy flame. 

And lived for God, and not for human fame ; 

Though even there they gain'd the true renown, 

Surpassing glory of the victor's crown ; 

For Caesar's fame and Scipio's will die. 

But not so theirs for all eternity. 
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Ah, well-a-day ! we little know 

The joys that study could bestow 

In those fine mediaeval days, 

When no one ask'd, How much it pays ? 

E'en universities were then 

The haunts of Eden-seeing men, 

As that of Paris well might boast, 

For of such seers it had a host, 

Not " martinets," whose quarrels told 

On towns and kings in days of old ; 

Not Comificens, like that sect 

Who would all letters fine reject, 

As, when in grim scholastic vein. 

Some barbarously did complain 

Of John of Salisbury, the sage * 

Of Abailard's bright, learned page, 

Of Hildebert de Lavardin, 

And clamour'd so of learned sin 

Against them, and 'gainst many more 

Who cherish'd the old classic lore — 

Whose writings prove how well they knew 

To keep their Cicero in view. 

Their Horace, and sweet Virgil's song, 

And knew right well they did no wrong. 

Nor mean I learning when it shows. 

In some whom ancient Paris knows, 

As jealous pedants, like the crew 

Whom e'en the great Saint Thomas knew, 

Saint Bonaventure, and the rest 

Whom these, while seeing, did detest, 
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As Crevier, too, quite coolly tells, 
Himself half-tangled iq their spells ; 
Nor men inflamed with envious spite 
'Gainst friars, Jesuits, and Bight ; 
For righit it was, ay, even then, 
To welcome holy learned men, 
Not so despising their poor life 
With them to be at constant strife. 
Or questioning a name till they 
Would only " tales quaUs" say. 
Nor mean I yet again the man. 
Like Thomas, calFd De Cajetan, 
Who would disown traditions old. 
And leave no pastor to each fold ; 
Still less the learned men who rose 
To greet, not combat mental foes — 
Not sophists seeking what is new, 
A restless, poach'd, and fiery crew. 
Divested of that guardian shell 
In which faith shields the true and well ; 
E'en ready to change language, spelling. 
While with their new corrections swelling, 
Like that old Bamus, who from French 
Would half its letters e'en retrench, 
Or like those wits that welcomed there 
Each new conceit that poison'd air. 
But all Heav'n's visions were for those 
(More numerous than some suppose) 
Grave, modest, humble, faithful minds. 
That true religion ever binds ; 
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Men learned, skilful, and profound, 

Whose views were ever just and sound — 

Men, even like the Greeks of old, 

In whose grand writings you behold 

The object, solely in their thought, 

To which they all their ardour brought, 

And not the author who describes, 

As with our literary tribes. 

So disinterested were they 

No word about themselves they say ; 

Devoted wholly to their theme, 

Forgetful of themselves they seem. 

Such were Pierre d'Ailli, Pierre Plaoul, 

John Qerson of such holy rule, 

And Gilles des Champs, or " of the fields," 

A name which quite a fragrance yields, 

John Courtecuisse, or " the short of thigh," 

Though as a scholar ranking high, 

With Thomas, surnamed of Courcelles, 

Knowing all ancient tongues so well, 

Or llobert Gaguin so famed, 

And Guillaume Fichet, who was claimed 

By the wise Sorbonne as the first 

Who had assuaged the learned thirst, 

By introducing printing there — 

A gift, in fact, past all compare — 

Kollin, that type of honest lore. 

As time rolls on beloved the more, 

And Amyot the simple, quaint, 

Who changed old Plutarch to a saint, 
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Dumoulin, HersaD, and Lebeaa, 

Gilbert and Coffin, Grenan, so 

Througli Europe for their lore renown'd 

Whose names should evermore be found, 

John Beuchlin, too, esteem'd no less — 

All famous doctors who would press 

Through human learning, and Divine, 

To the bright fields where Heav'n must shine. 



John Standonce was a student there, 
Whom poverty could never scare. 
By day he earned wages small 
Within Genevieve's great halL 
No servile office was too bad 
For this devoted scholar-lad ; 
But then at night, from service free, 
Besplendent visions did he see ; 
For in the steeple was his lair, 
To which he always did repair — 
When mounting up the stairs so high 
He held sweet converse with the sky ; 
And there, and with no other light 
But what the moon cast pale and bright, 
He read and ponder'd, studied all ; 
And heard with joy the Muse's call. 
Now, Artist, is not here a theme 
As bright as a midsummer's dream ? 
Yes, paint him as he sits on high, 
Bapt, pensive, in the moonlit sky. 
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That leam'd men's views were not the same 

As those which from the old world came, 

Seems clear, if we but study rules 

Which were enacted in the schools. 

For, first and foremost, love of peace 

In those calm walks did never cease ; 

And in the schism of the West 

They laboured to give Christians rest. 

And then, besides, material strife 

Was banish'd from the student life, 

As far at least as laws could reach 

Or holy earnest men could preach. 

For states were not so potent then 

To " utilize" the life of men. 

No fencing master was allow'd 

To practise near the letter'd crowd — 

Not strange, since Pagans did deny 

That swords in towns should meet the eye, 

As at Marseilles, where at each gate 

Weapons were left to stand and wait *, 

While we force youths to fight and slay. 

Whose aim is but Heav'n on their way. 

And then these schools were for the poor — 

A custom which did long endure. 

Even their hours must need invite 

Conclusions that Heav'n was in sight. 

The bell at five, for the first mass 

Of Carmelites, announced the class, 

1 Val. Max. 
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To hear the Regent's lessons deep ; 

And until later none would sleep. 

The scholars sat upon the ground, 

To prove that they were humble found ; 

And never on high seats, as proud. 

As the old law proclaim'd aloud — 

I wish that some, now known to fame, 

We saw thus seated without shame ! 

Hence these old schools were strewn with straw 

From which one street its name did draw ; 

Till the Parisians of our age, 

Would e'en against their old streets rage. 

If harsh severity crept in 

It was regarded as a sin. 

Euffridus when he heard of blows. 

Of which each student later knows. 

Inflicted on a scholar there, 

Would rush on him who so did dare, 

" E'en like a lion from the wood," 

To free the boy ; and where he stood 

Would tell the master to his face 

That he his office did disgrace ; 

For to teach youth, and not to slay, 

Was the true pedagogue's right way*. 

But how can we describe the height 

Of dignity which comes in sight, 

As ofb as we survey the schools 

Where holy wisdom form'd the rules ? 

^ Ces. Heifiter. lib. vi. 
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All said, " The treasures of our store 

Are books and freedom — nothing more," 

As the Twelfth Louis heard them say 

When him for justice they would pray. 

Books were thought precious, more than gold, 

By common tradesmen never sold ; 

Deposited or sought with care, 

In shops, but not as common ware ; ' 

So stationers were call'd the men 

Who served to make their transfer then , 

Like scholars, privileged as well. 

Librarians call'd when charged to sell. 

Then constancy at least appears 

From marking the long many years 

That they would give up to the Muse, 

Whichever of her fields they choose. 

Thus four in arts and seven in law, 

Fourteen in holy lore they saw. 

Nor yet was learning even all ; 

They heard a still diviner call ; 

And so one college there was raised, 

That God by children might be praised. 

Each entered it at nine, a child, 

And left it ere by faults beguiled ; 

At sixteen he must leave it then, 

As meant for angels, not for men ; 

For all things were intended there 

For holy Innocence, and prayer. 

"Ave Maria" it was named, 

Foundation simple and unblamed, 
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Sinqp sometimes parents cannot be 

Found best to guard men's infancy. 

John d'Hubant, who devised its plan, 

Would have them no vain studies scan ; 

Each must be a poor man's son ; 

For six provided, all was done 

With such munificence and care 

That bliss of every kind was there. 

The university was then 

Thrown open to the poorest men. 

The colleges, except a few, 

Were instituted with that view ; 

And that of Boissi e'en declined 

Receiving nobles. 'Twas designed 

For those who had no fortune clear. 

It said, " Those who would enter here 

Must be the sons, let all times know. 

Of common people, poor and low." 

Such founders, scholars, masters saw 

Some beams from bright Heav'n in their law, 

Then when they stood for faith and riglit, 

What visions must have been in sight ! 

How well did they define the point 

Beyond which truth is out of joint! 

How well they taught men to observe 

Just limits, ne'er from them to swerve ! 

And ne'er extending Sion's tower 

To subjugate the civil power ; 

Obedient to the State and King, 

Though soaring high with seraph's wing. 
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While constant to traditions old. 

They fed their flock and screen'd the fold. 

Yet independence all the while, 

And dignity, became their style. 

Though to the Holy See they owed 

Most privileges of their code, 

Yet never sought they to extend 

Its power, or their own efforts spend 

To pass the limits that all need, 

Which all should still observe and heed. 

But canonists who this did trv, 

They would resist, repel, defy. 

The proudest monarch on his throne 

Must their superior grandeur own. 

King Philip, " Hardi," he was calPd, 

On " lessons ceasing'* was appall'd ; 

He be^'d, nor to command presumed, 

That classes might be then resumed. 

The university replied. 

In words that show'd a worthy pride, 

" We at your prayer, through love for you. 

What you intreat of us will do." 

Visions Divine they ever saw, 

Prom which they did their practice draw ; 

And hence they wore that noble air 

With which nought now seen can compare. 



But learning in such ages proved 
A lever, by which earth is moved ; 
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For letters then breathed hope and love, 

And faith, which lifted hearts above 

A merely secularized state, 

As all its history will relate ; 

And Peter, he of Cluny, said, 

That 'twas to this it chiefly led, 

But aapere qu<B sursum sunt, 

According to Saint Odo's wont. 

Thus in our ancient schools was found 

A pass to Eden from Earth's ground. 

By stairs like those that Jacob said 

He saw, and which to Heav'n's gate led ; 

On which ascended and came down 

Bright angels with their plumes and crown ; 

Though sometimes viewless was the stair 

Mysteriously then drawn up there. 



But literature still can be 

A source of Heav'n's felicity. 

What consolation for the mind 

Can men within its forest find ! 

When in those shades they «an feel sure 

Of sentences that will secure 

Approval, in affliction's hour, 

When subject to some vicious power, 

Frivolity or egotism. 

Or cruelty or despotism ! 

There will all noble minds feel pride 

To find the noblest on their side ; 
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Content then with themselves they rise, 

Heedless of those who them despise. 
Discountenanced, discouraged, pain'd, 
The soul has often entrance gain'd, 
By hooks, to gardens, where is given 
To mind the joys resembling Heav'n. 
When distant giants take our side 
All pigmies near may be defied. 



But even woods like tbese may be 

Not always from things hurtful free* 

To three faults learning is exposed ; 

When named their darkness is disclosed ; 

For irreligious it may grow, 

As present generations know, 

Or it may be contentious all. 

Or what is but fantastical. 

The first must poison all men's mirth, 

And leave of every joy a dearth. 

The second no less bars the way 

Where Happiness with Truth would stray. 

The third will ghii the strongest wing, 

And vanity around us bring. 

Some laugh at each scholastic word 

And say 'tis often quite absurd. 

'Tis true that learning old will boast 

Of terms of which it has a host ; 

Such as autonomasis, when. 

Scorning to speak like other men, 
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" The Koman Orator " must be 

The name of Cicero for thee ; 

Else a synecdoche they use, 

When they to call men " mortals" ohoos^ 

Or greater number by the less, 

So wishing also to express ; 

Or catachresis marks their way, 

As when of paper, ** leaves " they say, 

Which is but to abuse a word — 

A usage all times so absurd, 

Since still a leaf alone belongs 

To vegetables, Q'en in songs. 

But, oh ! those poor grammarians old 

Would now far other faults behold 

In all that literature vile 

Which can so many minds beguile. 

Composed by men to their last breath, 

Through skilful folly braving death. 

As if they thought corrupting youth 

Equivalent to teaching truth. 

Although the beauty one beholds 

In the ear's rosy sculptured folds 

Might teach us all that nought but fair, 

And lovely too should enter there. 



I own there's nothing wholly new 
In the vile books we have in view. 
The twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Yield proof that every reader sees. 
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Haiinel and B^rard, the three thieves 
Old John of Bozen thus achieves, 
Composing, in Bohemian style, 
A novel that was simply vile ; 
And troubadours of lowest vein 
Have often left a murky stain, 
To sully writings of that sort 
As bad as a police report. 
But then such tales were held as nought, 
By gentle readers never sought. 
Though some pretend that their foul page 
Was deemed consistent with that age. 
The Lydian Ismarus, they say. 
Did arm with poison in his day 
The reeds which others^serve for pens ; 
But heroes from our inky dens 
With mortal venoms now are skill'd 
To slay, not what ^neas will'd, 
The bodies of the Butuli, 
But e'en to make our spiirits die. 
As when our honest English style 
Is used the firmest to beguile. 
Persuasive words, and always seeming 
With truth and reason ever beaming. 
Inspired by both, are daily sent 
Through nations with the same intent 
In emulation opposite 
To Heav'n, and even in despite. 
To spread around the hearers death. 
As tainted with Canidia's breath, 

H 2 
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Than serpents African more fell, 
So potent is th' envenom'd spell. 
To b'lieve in God, at length, no *' board •* 
To teach poor youth can means afford. 
Such credence must be left to chance ; 
'Tis said some wish the same in France. 
Ah ! Heav'n on Earth can hardly be 
In schools where men such learning see ; 
The end of which proves desolation, 
War, havoc, and a ruin'd nation, 
Or else a vain, l^ixurious tribe, 
Whose manners no Muse can describe. 
Small human insects with a hail 
Of darts that, multiplied, avail 
To torture giants that are bound 
With webs like spiders to the ground. 
In lore that yields such foul results 
No mortal very long exults ; 
But then it is a mere perversion, 
The object of wise men's aversion ; 
And when it thus will shut out Heav'n, 
It is but sordid, senseless leaven ; 
It is not learning then, but muck, 
With Hell's own hideous image struck. 



But at true Erudition's voice 
The heart will, as the mind, rejoice. 
She guides to fields of asphodel, 
Where all immortal truth can dwell. 
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Still, some perhaps, like children say, 

" With all this learning hence away ! 

No need of varied lore for us," 

To whom I say in answer thus — 

Without some learning judgment lies, 

When it assents, or when denies. 

All at the mercy of each chance. 

When any one will words advance. 

As Bassus said of it of old 

(What only shows the ancient mould), 

Their "judgment then is divination," 

In private men, and in a nation. 

Historic facts being unknown, 

Mere guesswork it becomes alone. 

A false translation then befools 

E'en Eomans, till they're Fortune's tools ; 

While learning and linguistic lore 

Would keep them happy as before. 

Hence Friar Bacon did complain 

Of ignorance, and of its train, 

Of evils which embitter life. 

E'en when appeasing moral strife ; 

Which, while it lasts with man, saith he, 

Leaves him without a remedy ; 

No danger, adding, can compare 

With what will then surround him there*. 

All philological pursuit. 

He shows theology will suit ; 

} Op.Tert..!. 
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Without which in a certain sense, 
Men*8 happiness is but pretence. 
For constantly refer you must, 
He adds, " to texts that you can trust, 
Original authorities 
Alone afford securities ;" 
And they, *tis found, will most adhere 
To nature and its guidance clear ; 
Translating from the Greek alone. 
The aspirates must well be known. 
Essential to the sense they can 
Mislead or guide to truth each man^. 
So that through learning, does he say, 
To HeaY*n can many find the way. 
Who otherwise might wander on. 
Deprived of what the simple won ; 
For pride that its half-knowledge spends, 
Has wandering that never ends. 

Then History can show us Ood, 
Events accordant with His nod, 
Accomplishing the glorious plan 
To raise or guide the states of man. 
As when great Bossuet*s deep sense 
Beholds the course of Providence, 
While tracing secondary causes, 
At the great Primal Cause still pauses. 
Aye casting gleams of light around 

Where men and deeds and things are found. 

1 lb. 0. 68, 51. 
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Nor is it less apparent when 

'Tis Froissart that will hold the pen, 

Or JoinviUe, Yillehardouin, Commines, 

In whom such sense profound is seen ; 

For their details are never given 

Without some light that streams from Heav'n. 

Each, like ^neas, often sings, 

" No confidence in human things." 



To meet by learning generations old 

Seems partly here the Heav'ns to unfold, 

Whither have pass'd so many we have known 

By its deep study, although long since flown. 

In Heav'n itself we think it will be sweet 

Saint Louis and great Charlemagne to meet. 

But even now with History it lies 

To bring such men alive before our eyes. 

In one sense, therefore, History does forestall 

What now we hope for, though our faults appal. 

Who knows ? perhaps there some will recognize 

Those who on earth their memory did prize. 

Thus true anticipations seem to be 

The thoughts inspired by reading history ; 

And such anticipations will display. 

In part, the pleasure of the future day ; 

So that this learning brings down Heav'n here 

When its best themes will gloriously appear, 

As once conducted by the Hand Divine, 

Intended there in bliss for aye to shine. 
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Then History recalls how sad was man 

Before the light that we enjoy began ; 

And having such foundation for our creed, 

Of further doubting we have little need. 

The progress that our sophists now will say 

Without its beams might still have had its way, 

Impossible appears to those who know 

What sages could effect as time did flow. 

Our CoUius, whom men should aye consult, 

Will show with learning what was the result. 

They left the whole world, as they found it, vain. 

Plato might reason, Socrates complain, 

But the old Pagan errors still prevail' d, 

And all their wisdom ever nought avail'd. 

Pausanias, visiting the Grecian land. 

Leaves us this fact at least to understand. 

That though one hundred years since Christ had 

pass'd. 
The force of Paganism still did last 
Most powerful, attractive, intertwined 
With all the habits of the public mind. 
Nought could escape its grasp, the mighty hold 
Which still it wielded as in times of old ; 
Wound up it was with all men's social life, 
With all their loves, their hates, their hopes, their 

strife ; 
With fond affection felt for all the dead ; 
With gravest thoughts,to which their hearts were wed; 
With marriage customs, and domestic rites; 
With all their legislation, fancied rights ; 
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With all the heautj of their towns and land ; 

With all they deem'd most fair, most useful, grand. 

Of each poor hamlet and what we call nation, 

It was the hoast, the pride, the admiration. 

What, hut a force divine, unthought of, strange, 

Could such a system pulverize and change P 

So History thus enahles us to see 

The rise divine of Christianity. 

And then the follies of the ancient creed 

It shows, to prove of what mankind had need. 

The CheronaBans had for greatest god 

The sceptre, docile to express Jove's nod ; 

By Vulcan made, and by old Homer sung, 

Which from Pausanias admiration wrung, 

While telling us how greatly it was prized. 

That to it daily priests still sacrificed — 

Presented to it fruits of every kind. 

And all the sweetest cakes that men could find. 

And then the cruelty of other rites. 

Omitting human sacrifices, frights. 

History relates the obduracy cold. 

With which each superstition then was told. 

To save the vines from the Sirocco wind 

Messana would this great specific find. 

Two men would hold a white cock by each wing, 

Tear it in two (I needs the fact must sing) ; 

Then, holding half each, in a sense opposed, 

Would run quite round the space that was enclosed ; 

And bury the two parts where they should meet. 

Not heeding which of them should prove most fleet. 
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The wind might cease, or still hold on to hlow, 
Thenceforth the vines were safe, as all did know* 
Thus in details, however small or great, 
Which History of Pagans will relate, 
We see by its assistance how the light 
Of day commenced for men long used to night, 
Which wisest men could never then elude, 
And so we now are moved to gratitude. 
But gratitude to Heav'n, thus sound and wise, 
Will yield in part an entrance past the skies, 
Where angel spirits own to whom they owe 
The best enjoyments that to them will flow. 



But higher, stranger views will here sustain 

Our flight o'er earth, and prove it not in vain. 

For History can lead us to behold 

What can in distant stars be seen, we're told. 

If vision be unlimited, the earth. 

As in all long-past ages, from its birth ; 

This globe appearing to such perfect sight 

As space is traversed by its distant light. 

In strict proportion to the distan(Je giv'n 

Which separates it from each star of Heav'n ; 

Whence it is seen e'en now, as when of old 

Existing, as in records here is told. 

This moment, as when Moses lived, some eyes 

Behold it as its vision farther flies. 

But, without mounting to a distant star, * 

By History's aid we can look backwards far, 



^ 
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And sensibly, almost before our eye, 

Bring present men and times that are gone by. 

The converse then may thus be used by you, 

That when the world in ages past we view, 

By aid of History, and then survey 

Events and actors of a former day. 

We may conceive ourselves transferr*d from here 

To those high regions where they all appear 

As they occurr'd, and wrought, so long ago. 

Since there, this moment, they as present show* 

Spectators there, to whom their light arrives, 

Behold each as if still the scene survives. 

Bright Eden's garden, Patriarch's, or last, 

The first or medieval Christians past ; 

Four hundred, or four thousand years aae flown. 

But there the spectacle is present grown. 

Just as the space through which their light must 

flow 
Is least or greatest from this earth below ; 
So, likewise, from Historic records, we 
May haunt the works of God's infinity, 
Breathing, as if in distant stars the air. 
Of Heav'n above ; for Heav'n will too be there, 
The changing pageant wonderfully seen. 
As if we lived still in each passing scene ; 
In quick succession all events displayed, 
Four thousands years as in one hour survey'd ; 
Enjoying thus eternity on earth. 
To Heav'n's views in our minds thus giving 

birth. 
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But these are flights from which we need repose ; 
Let's skim the plain where lesser wonder shows. 
And mark how each detail of records old 
Can partly make us Heav'n on earth hehold. 



Then joys analogous, methinks, are found 
In those fine written memoirs which abound — 
" The best, or only histories," said 
Yerrius Flaccus, as is read 
In Gellius, who thinks that each 
What he has seen himself should teach, 
If what he writes prove history, 
Which books like these must therefore be. 
In which we ever seem to stand 
In presence of the just and grand. 
As those so precious of Jeannin, 
And of De Torcy, of a kin ; 
Of Villeroy, and of great Turenne, 
A soldier, though the best of men ; 
Or even of the famed De Ketz, 
Who living men before us sets. 
For when we worth with vice compare 
Bright Heav'n on earth may still be there. 
In formal histories we find 
Facts that are changed by our own mind. 
To Greeks and Eomans we ascribe 
Ideas of our age and tribe. 
Historic painting becomes so 
The art most difficult to know. 



i 
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For a chimaBra, afber all, 

Is what historic truth we call ; 

And thus are heathens often shown, 

As if to them all truths were known. 

But memoirs have not this defect, 

And so from them we truth expect. 

To the same bourne too leads the way 

The Letters famous in their day, 

As those of Balzac and Voiture, 

And sweet Sevign6, still more sure 

To lure us on to pensive fields 

Where mental pleasures each thing yields. 

Nor metaphysics would I leave 

TJnsungr, as if they could not weavjB 

A thread to guide our wand'ring feet 

To meads of Eden truly sweet. 

For though the shades are thick, profound, 

Still gleams of light will deck the ground ; 

And though its controversies all 

Are what the Greeks unending call \ 

The Latins too, " inexplicable," 

Of use may be its darkness sable ; 

Since it is found e'en then to teach 

Tliat perfect knowledge none can reach. 

Descartes and Pascal, Fenelon, 

The last a host himself alone, 

Mallebranche and Leibnitz, even Bayle — 

All found that nothing can avail, 

* rh inropov. 
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Unless this study should defy 
The thoughts which God and Heav'n deny, 
Which Montesquieu " absurd" would style, 
Howe'er Lucretius them beguile, 
Or Epicurus, and the rest, 
Whom F^n^lon did answer best ; 
Though palpable must that truth be 
When e'en would Bayle with them agree ; 
As, sooth, he does, in accents clear. 
Which few are now prepared to hear. 



• 

But learning has still sweeter ways, 
When lovingly its adept strays. 
To see and hear the men of yore 
Who pass'd through life so long before. 
Like the Yirgilian hero, he 
Can many flying phantoms see, 
And various voices hear ; and so 
Have converse with the Heav'ns below. 
The great and good, the holy, wise. 
Prove guardians opening the skies. 
Biographies will thus unfold 
That world of thought from days of old, 
In which are left such traces fine 
Of what in man is most Divine. 
There in that silent land is found 
How Heav'n did shine on mental ground. 
But would you hear the German sage. 
For Kant would not reject this page P 
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All the high pleasures of tHe mind 
Whicli from the noblest themes you find, 
Arise, he says, from pushing on 
Our earthly limits, till they're gone. 
No more with sense of them oppressed, 
We feel a joy can't be express'd ; 
For moments we forget earth's bounds, 
And seem to reach Elysian grounds. 
The earth seems e'en to disappear, 
The vales of Heav'n being near. 
So Learning, by its visions vast. 
Leads us all earthly limits past, 
And the high raptures that we feel 
From glorious deeds do Heav'n reveal. 

Then language, when 'tis studied well. 
Yields keys that turn as with a spell. 
To open portals where we see 
How it is full of mystery. 
Invented by no savage race, 
Whence no perfection men can trace ; 
For savages when lefb alone, 
Self-civilized are never grown. 
All language, therefore, has been taught 
By early races, that were brought 
In some primeval way to hear 
Some wonderful instruction near. 

Then where there's skill to use it right ; 
A mental progress comes in sight. 
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Such as famed Condillac did find, 

A flight of the aspiring mind ; 

Since signs for thoughts and names for things 

Give to the mental power wings, 

Without which, lost m mists of earth, 

It flnds ideas can't have hirth. 

It is a chaos then ensues, 

In which the mind can have no views. 

'Tis language gives it plumes to soar 

Where mental throes are felt no more. 

And then to see men when they talk, 

As friendly youths will chat and walk, 

From what a fountain sculptured fair 

Do words gush forth, flow over there ! 

Lips that in beauty so excel 

Were made all lovely truths to tell. 

All beauteous things, sublime, and fine, 

The smallest, faintest, still divine. 

As the bright sparkles from the fount 

Forth issue, fall, or lightly mount. 

Or, fairer still, as when Perrault 

Beholds the jewels bright that flow 

Out of the lovely maiden's lips, 

Whose pitcher the kind fairy sips. 

The roses, pearls, and diamonds twain. 

Just dropping on the ground like rain. 

Language, when framed to be admired, 

Guides to th^ land where 'tis inspired ; 

For its perfection is to be 

In its deep roots from vices free. 
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Not sharp with ceaseless epigrams, 

As wit its organ over crams. 

The elder will with pith abound, 

And yet a poor weak tree 'tis found. 

Then words worn out, or purpose wrong — 

Exaggerations, falsehoods, long, 

Will lose all power to convey 

The real thoughts they're meant to say ; 

Affected thoughts that spring from earth 

Produce aridity and dearth ; 

And language prostituted grows 

Quite feeble both for song or prose. 

Let it be used by spout ers such, 

And fatal proves at length their touch. 

'Tis earth alone whose words recall 

What oft has terrified us all — 

The angry fairy's dreadful dower, 

To her whose haughtiness did lower ; 

When its foul heart it would unload. 

And out came vipers and a toad ; 

For quaint, but still more deep Perrault 

E'en faults of language thus will show. 

It never wears its true array 

Save when from Heav'n 'tis not astray. 

For, as a master of our age 

Eemarks upon a recent page, 

" 'Tis accurate, if truth be sought. 

And clear if sympathy be brought. 

And powei*fal, if earnestness 

Would by its force great thoughts express, 

VOL. II. I 
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And pleasant, if its writers be 

Endow'd with sense of harmony." 

Then Language has its depths profound, 

In which ideas can be found 

As through an envelope, almost 

Diaphonous when vaguest most. 

'Tis words that thus disclose a soul, 

And yield a bright charm to the whole ; 

'Tis sympathy that best will teach 

The real meaning then of each. 

To Friar Bacon was this way 

Thrown open in that distant day. 

The influence of words alone 

He most of all did freely own. 

" Powers miraculous," he shows 

Upon them high Heav'n oft bestows. 

E'en from the world's beginning thus ] 

All miracles were wrought for us. 

From words the mind reaps great delight, 

Whenever they are used aright. 

For mighty is their virtue when 

They flow from the deep thoughts of men. 

From great desire, right intention, 

Strong confidence, and wise extension 

Of the true principles so just, 

In which our Kuskin bids us trust. 

"Why is our Prose become obscure. 

More than a reader can endure ? 

Why must he now so often stop, 

As if he felt a curtain drop P 
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An incapacity to write 
Is not what draws these mists of night.. 
Nor is it the inflated style 
Of Euphuism to beguile, 
While heeding more alliteration-^ 
Than giving real information. 
Linguistic skill may e'en be found 
In those whose language i» not soundl 
It is that men are offc ashamed 
Of their own thoughts that are untamed ; 
And when they'd tell them thus ta others^ 
Their conscience their intention smothers. 
For " incorruptible remorse '*" 
Oft waits on those who them endorse. 
So each word rises like a ghost ; 
The clearest startles them the most.. 
What they would say^ apd what conceal,. 
No sphinx is able to reveal 
To their own mind, which seeks a cloud 
In which its meaning they would shroud ; 
And so we see the end of pride— 
Themselves and others mystified. 
But men who think, like Bossuet, 
Can all their meaning plainly say. 
The mind within, however deep, 
With darkness never has to keep. 
Its way to Heav'n becomes so clear, 
That language even brings it near. 
Yes, words are till mysterious wholly,. 
The offspring of deep Nature solely y, 
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And all things which on her depend 

Have Heav*n brought down to souls for end. 

" For," said Nigidius, " as we see 

Movements of hands and eyes agree 

With our deep, innermost assent 

To what is spoken, or dissent ; 

So in our words a gesture lies 

Which inwardly directs their rise, 

Not being arbitrary so. 

But nature causing them to flow — 

And not fortuitously.*' They 

Disclose gi'eat Nature's secret way, 

Which path, if rightly folio w'd, yields 

Entrance to Truth's own happy fields. 

So words are even Nature's signs 

By which the hearer well divines 

What is unseen. They serve as well 

As looks and gestures that to tell. 

One element of Gallic speech 

A childish innocence can reach, 

With which not less, no doubt, began 

All tongues that e'er were used by man. 

There are who will regret the tone 

Of language when more polish'd grown. 

The popular and simple style 

Of Joinville, Charon — lasted while 

Its authors liked more to resort 

To country castles than the court. 

Vassals and peasants thrown among, 

They needs must use the common tongue. 
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There are who think that French declined 

When courtiers made it so refined. 

Simplicity no longer charm'd 

When common people's words alarm'd, 

As being vulgar, mirthful, low. 

Though children still would love Perrault. 

Three others did that charm retain — 

Sevigne, Moliere, La Fontaine. 

From these we turn but to deplore 

That others felt that grace no more. 

At least some Frenchmen did regret 

A loss that others would forget, 

And say that linguists often boast 

Of changes that should grieve them most\ 

While, as we know, the oldest proved 

The most from all defects removed, 

The most accomplished, perfect most. 

As Hindoos of the Sanscrit boast, 

Which human reason, men allow, 

To form could never have known how ; 

So regular, yet complicated, 

With Nature only to be rated, 

Infallible, as Heider said. 

Whene'er to such creations led. 

And would you even now divine 

What makes all language to decline P 

You'll find it is what shuts the gate 

Oix Earth of a true happy state. 

1 Lea Soiseea FroTen9alea, tome 1> Let. 22. 
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From three great enemies you trace 

What its chief beauties will efface : 

From sheer ambition wit to show, 

Which can an epidemic grow ; 

From affectation to be thought 

As having the new spirit caught 

Of the great, loud, sophistic fold 

That most despises what is old ; 

And from pretensions to feel more, 

Than all men in the days of yore. 

The excellence of what is rare, 

With which ** the common can't compare " — 

Thinking such sensibility 

From vulgar notions sets them free. 

Although the Greek with clearer mind 

" The common " in all speech would find. 

The term ^ Koivq thus was used 

For language pure,. and not abused ; 

Though we but think Ihe vulgar there 

If men to speak like others dare ; 

The common taste, expression, mind 

Our speech-corruptors hate to find. 

But when such foes as these prevail 

The Muse of eloquence may wail ; 

For then she is by Pride confined 

In all expressions of the mind ; 

By Pride, which but on earth will roam 

From sweet thoughts of another home. 

And never can she pass beyond 

The limits of that leaden bond. 
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Nor even yet is this the whole. 

Hark ! grsLvet sounds to move the soul. 

How soon does language change and fall away 
When sophists, as in France, can have their sway ! 
When they will in their dictionary strange 
Goodness with crime, and crime with goodness 

range; 
Their logic even following their style, 
As if with this conclusion to beguile — 
What's most essential is right education ; 
Instruction therefore forms a noble nation — 
Twice two make four ; then six are three and two ; 
Deny it, and a criminal are you ; 
So close is the connexion between truth 
And language man has learned in his youth, 
Mysterious in its origin. Divine, 
In which, as flown to lips, will Heav'n's light 

shine. 

Speech, freed from faults, thus opens wide 
A passage broad on every side. 
By each fair, right, and noble style 
Which ne'er will minds or hearts beguile, 
To those bright mansions of the just 
Where every utter'd word we trust. 
Yea, even on the Earth around 
This charm of Paradise is found ; 
When the sole tongue we speak will be 
Clear, courteous, noble, truthful, &ee, 
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Each word a trumpet-call to he\r 
By those who draw to Eden near. 
Our Friar Bacon loves to dwell 
On using language ever well, 
Declaring that it yields delight 
When prose is thus directed right, 
With true rhetorical display. 
According to the ancient way ; 
Which even musical must be, 
And that, too, in no small degree ; 
For in the raising of the voice 
Or in depression you rejoice ; 
So that the stops, and accents too, 
Bring musical delight to jouK 
Probus Valerius used to say. 
Accounting for some writer's way. 
That formerly more stress was laid 
On verbal sweetness of things said, 
Than upon grammarians' rules ; 
So much esteem'd in ancient schools 
Was what the Greeks call'd euphony. 
Preferring it to pedantry. 
But, sooth, true learning was of old 
Never so stiff, or heartless, cold. 
As positivists make it now. 
Accordant with their gloomy brow. 
They who first used the Latin speech 
Oft soar beyond our vulgar reach. 

> Op. Tert. 63. 
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Humanity with them, I wot, 

The Greek philanthropy was not ; 

But what the Greeks call'd education, 

Boy-training* by the Latin nation 

Was term'd " humanity," when they 

Would learning, as we style it, say ; 

Which, when 'tis sound, and no way vain, 

Will render man the most humane ; 

For of all creatures, man alone 

Can this sweet lore and study own ; 

Therefore Praxiteles was said 

By Varro, in old learning read, 

To be unknown, to no one sane 

Who was in the least " humane," 

Meaning by that, with learning fraught. 

Which to his skill that artist brought. 

So that now here again we see 

How learning brings felicity ; 

For such humanity will find 

Fewer obstructions in the mind 

To passing through the blessed fields 

Where each fresh glade and woodland yields 

Humanity, in whole and best, 

When at its side will goodness rest. 

So Learning's vast, exhaustless store 
Can help to open more and more 
Those gates through which the spirit flies 
To reach the glorious hills that rise 
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But some mistakes of men are past and gone ; 

Beligion and philosophy are one ; 

At least, wherever reason can be heard 

Apart from lowings of a furious herd. 

Of men who vaunt a secularized state, 

Which all religion will disdain and hate. 

Though still the truths of highest order lead 

To fields where men no reasoning will need, 

As in the noblest epochs of our race, 

When doubts respecting Faith had left no trace, 

When passions n\ight have sway to dictate ill. 

But Faith, uncontradicted, lasted still. 

Source of heroic greatness, goodness too. 

With whom philosophy has nought to do ; 

For Kant would prove, and by abstractions rare, 

That science must not seek to enter where 

The sanctuary door denotes the line. 

Where commence regions that are aU divine, 

Known to true wisdom-lovers who have seen 

The spiritual, and its peerless sheen. 

But when material forces yield the way, 

The highest order of man's bliss can sway ; 

So then he treads the empyreal road 

Which leads him homewards to his high abode, 

And so, with the ascent to Heav'n in sight 

He hastes to scale by golden steps the height, 

Whence he looks down with wonder at the view 

Of all this world at once, become so new* 

For Matter by itself can never yield 

An entrance to the true Elysian field. 
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That key is kept by Spirit, which will lead 
Already through the vast of Heav'n with speed. 
Matter, when subject, oft does enter then ; 
But 'tis a spirit that makes happy men. 
Matter, when yielding to the spirit's sway. 
May serve us well, and with the spirit play ; 
But matter interfering with its rule, 
Is only potent to reveal a fool. 
Philosophy, though oldest of all things, 
Flies charged with beauty on its healing wings. 
And as wHen seeing cities grand and fair, 
We'd live in that where sweetest is the air, 
So in philosophy we'd surely dwell, 
Where all is fair and wholesome too and well. 
There should we lodge with Beauty in her bower, 
Where no harsh discords or vile objects lower. 
For, strange but true, 'tis at a woman's knee 
We find the wisest, best Philosophy. 

Now the first steps within the blissful pale 

Require that truth, not Profit should prevail. 

For profit is conversant with the vile ; 

But love of truth has quite another style. 

Dame Profit is of sophistry a mother, 

Who right and wrong and truth will try to 

smother. 
O Muse, disdain not here a pleasant tale 
Which shows how often can its wit prevail. 
Evathlus was a youth who had agreed 
With the far-famed Protagoras at need, 



I 
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To be taught how to wield chieanerj. 

By which he always could gain vijctory, 

For a sum specified ; the half he'd pay 

At once, the rest upon a future day 

He promised^ if his first cause he should gain ; 

And so far all was settled, and made plain. 

No cause he'd take ; to pay he still demurr'd, 

The teacher cited, and the cause was heard. 

To his own art the citer did resort. 

And pleaded for himself before the court. 

Said he, " Within a nutshell lies the case, 

Which quickly I can prove, and to his face ; 

For one or other of two things must be, 

As you, judges, cannot here but see ; 

For either he will lose this cause, and so 

By what you judge, he pays what he does owe ; 

Or else he gains it, and then,, as agreed, 

The money comes to me with equal speed." 

Defendant said, " I take him at his word, 

And grant that more than two things are absurd 

To plead ; and in a greater compass I 

Affirm now that this case can never lie. 

For either he will lose his cause, and then 

I pay nought, by your sentence, learned men,* 

Or else your* verdict will against me stand, 

And he from me no money can demand ; 

Since, by our first agreement, if I lost 

My first cause, it is he who bears the cost ; 

And so I owe him nothing. Therefore, say 

That I may still refuse him, or else pay." 
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All then were silent, till the judges said, 

" The cause so difficult cannot be sped. 

We cannot finish it, nor now, nor ever ;" 

And so decided to this day was it never. 

So much, then, for the sophists and their way, 

Who still with truth, and right, and wrong will 

play. 
Fools have few errors of their own concoction ; 
They have but follies of their own adoption. 
'Tis Vauvenargue who says it, thinking still 
That sophists, and not Nature cause the ill. 
Where she is heard are judgments sound as any, 
Enjoy'd, as Phaedra shrewdly says, by many. 
Where sophists reign are judgments false as hell, 
While, chalk'd on walls, is written "All goes 

well!" 
Ah ! what does not the sophist now pervert ? 
What will he not deny ? what not assert ? 
In conversation, that should sweeten days, 
An element he is of discord's ways. 
In high life found he makes observers hate 
The talk, the air, the manners of the great. 
In low life it is he who snarling tries 
To prompt the poor to anti-social cries. 
With strips of learning he supplies a mart. 
Whence fools will pick up and the wise depart. 
By him directed, journalists will be 
The champions of his mental slavery. 
Misrepresenting facts, and words, and things, 
Till on a false trail with shouts the world rings. 
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He makes a nation hateful, and its name 
A bye- word to the earth for men to blame ; 
For though it follow him, on en'ors toss'd, 
It cries the loudest when it pays the cost, 
And finds that it must come in for its turn 
Of vile results that even it will spurn. 
He stamps a mark, a brand upon the age. 
And makes its history a detested page/ 
For ne'er a sophist spreads his wit for good, 
And soon or late his work is understood. 
A hood religious wearing, 'tis his will 
'Gainst Faith all doubts pretentious to instil. 
When seated in the professorial chair 
No demon from below will him outdare. 

Return we to the philosophic field. 

And mark what great joys of Heav'n it will yield. 

Then, first, true Wisdom seeks no curious end, 

But, practical, it will its efforts spend 

On what conduces to the health of mind. 

Which in the joy of faith 'tis sure to find. 

Our Friar Bacon studies wisdom thus, 

Not in itself alone, but more for us. 

Not absolutely aye, but to conduce 

To aid the measures of the Church's use. 

To serve utility (pray mark him well). 

Of the republic in which Faith will dwell*. 

1 Opus Tert. 1. 
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The true philosophy will never try 

Explaining facts which must its grasp defy. 

If explicable, facts it will explain, 

But 'twill not waste its time on what is Vain, 

Such as attempting to explain, no less, 

What mind can't compass, or our words express. 

All facts it will accept ; and for the rest 

It knows, like sanctity, that Faith is best. 

Why quarrel with the word ? it means the whole 

Of what e'en man respects within his soul. 

It rather means a character of mind. 

Than any notion that in books we find, 

Or word arrangement, which exists alone 

On paper, as our greatest sages own. 

It means realities — ^those habits just, 

Which, as they show, the wise can always trust. 

While placing small reliance on a scroll. 

Which in cold empty phrase would tell the whole. 

It means a heart aye docile, with a will 

What pleases God to worship and fulfil — 

A heart accordant with our Maker's mind, 

Which in great Israel's King High God did find ; 

'Tis not a head that's cramm'd with tenets grave, 

But a good will that all the world would save. 

1 know, indeed, that men will oft invest 

Things old with virtue that they ne'er possest ; 

But still I own, as often as I read 

How Numa, who of light divine had need. 

Did first of all men temples consecrate 

To Fides, Faith, as Plutarch does relate, 

VOL. II, K 
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And that the greatest oath was still to swear 

Bj Faith, which none to violate would dare, 

I marvel much, and cannot but regret 

That mankind now such lessons should forget. 

Unwise men think to rest in doubt alone ; 

But wise men many things as certain own ; 

And oft men say they doubt, resolved to b'lieve, 

Which, sooth, is but their own minds to deceive, 

As even Diderot, e^er farthest flown, 

By force of truth did feel obliged to own. 

"And who has told you there's another life?" 

Asks one with whom he shows a sage at strife ; 

When this short, solemn answer is supplied, 

To which the other, rashly quick, replied : 

** In doubt," the wise man answer'd, "you should act 

As if it were to you a certain £^t." 

" But if I'm certain that it is a lie ?" 

" To gain that certitude I thee defy ^" 

Tea, more than this, e'en doubting Bayle did say, 

" Be atheists," he cried, " of course you may ; 

But though you God deny, you can't be sure 

That pain for you will not for aye endure, 

Eternal paip, though Scripture prove a liar, 

No God exist, no demon, and no ire." 

What if you be the sport and endless prey 

Of wracking whirlwinds, or have to stray 

'Neath boiling oceans, drifted here and there 

Through darkness everlasting, without air, 

I Entretiens de ca 
Sa ay^c le Frinoe Eon. 
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Not all mseufiible, though form destroy'd, 
'Midst gloomy chaos, and a hideous void ? 
Ah, then ! when Nature awes, let mortals fly 
To our great living champion, God on high. 
Though bound, like Isaac's daughter, to the stake. 
Let's trust in Him who us will ne'er forsake. 
He'll come. His trump will sound, the world shall 

know. 
He'll save us yet, and perish will the foe. 

But somB are resolute, all things to doubt, 
As onjee Pitania in her " sage " found out — 
Arcesilas determined to deny 
What cyther men with certainty descry. 
So now they hold that life on earth began 
In vegetables, quadrupeds, and man. 
As science met to teach the whole world owns,. 
From some chance shower of meteoric stones. 
To each of which the germs of life adhered,. 
And so all living creatures first appeared. 
But we are more incredulous than they 
When doubting Moses, they such wild things say^ 
Perhaps, as Cleon the Magnesian thought 
Best sceptics of our kind should still be sought 
Among such people as have neves been 
Where things aa strange as this are sometimes seen.. 
And truly thia. is stranger than the tomb, 
Which scarcely in nine acres found fit room 
For Tityus the giant,, as the banks 
Of Hermus heard, of old with silly thanks. 

K 2 
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Seeing no marvels of this kind our lives 

Are spent ; and hence our faith in God survives. 

It might be thought these sophists of our day 

Could scarcely credit what themselves will say ; 

Indeed you'd say these " thinking men " were mad. 

So wild their ravings, and their thoughts so sad. 

Discarding Faith, thus one proclaims that he 

Has made the vast, supreme discovery, 

" That man can realize his being here 

Not Nature's product, as did once appear, 

But author of the universe direct, 

Of absolute existence the effect." 

And then another,* gravely, without mirth 

Asserts that " man first grew out of the earth. 

And consequently must in every age 

Be moulded by the world's successive stage." 

Alas ! for those who heed their fleeting breath ! 

They are not stronger to encounter death ; 

And what is lefb them but their own wild thought. 

Which turns to chaos all that genius wrought P 

glorious triumph of this nineteenth age, 

At which must perish each most valued page 

Of literature past, which men adore, 

Which now becomes a part of lumber's store. 

As useless henceforth, obsolete, and dead. 

Whatever Bacon taught and Shakspeare said, 

When worse than nothing sounds what poets sung 

Whatever genius gave our English tongue. 

Imposing now the task, devolved on each 

To reconstruct in &ct all human speech ! 



1 
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But still there is an instinct of our race 

That words immortal never would efface, 

Not arbitrarily deeming their great power 

Whate'er revolts to play its fretful hour. 

So doubt, however vaunted, never can 

Impart repose unto the soul of man« 

'Tis felt to be a weak and feign'd ally, 

That only comes to flatter or to spy. 

And oft of hellebore the greatest part 

Is due to such a mind and such a heart ; 

Although Anticyra's whole isle might be 

Their own by right, to cure their phantasy. 

The art of arts is knowing where to stop 

In thinking, and so letting questions drop ; 

Without which Keason on itself will prey, 

Till Eeason's self at last must pass away. 

Whereas in faith expansive there is found 

Whatmakesminds happy, and what keeps them sound, 

Augustine says, when all is right and well, 

" In God's own city doubt can never dwell ;" 

And it is certainty, while here below, 

Which can the bliss of Paradise bestow. 

" The tree of philosophic wisdom I 

Have well considered, with its branches high ;" 

Says Friar Bacon, writing to the Pope, 

And moved by faith, by charity, and hope, 

** Its roots I have examined with due care, 

The twisted boughs that rise so high and fair ; 

Its flowers of intelligence I smelt. 

And found all sweetness reigning where they dwelt« 
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With diligence I ctill'd its golden fruit, 
Which ever .will the human palate suit. 
With joj the useful, graceful, I have seen 
Imparted in its leaves and dome so green. 
Oft have I listened to its gentle sound, 
Its modulations that enchant the ground, 
Thinking that wisdom should ne'er be alone. 
Without the gentle graces it should own. 
That stript of eloquence it proves to be 
In palsied hs^nds an idle mockery, 
Of which no use can ever then be made, 
However sharp, well-temper'd be its blade ; 
And that all eloquence, of wisdom void 
Becomes, what oft the world has sore annoy'd— 
A sharp sword in a madman's desperate hands, 
To execute irrational commands. 
But oh, the more you haunt this sacred tree 
The more from sorrows will your mind be free. 
The choice sublimity of this whole theme 
Will prove for thee as joyful as a dream. 
The more you study it 'twill brighter shine, 
'Twill smell more sweetly its perfume divine ; 
More fondly will it then engross your love. 
And lead your feet to regions up above*." 
As when from out the deep projects a rock. 
Braving of winds and waves the furious shock, 
Now bared to view, now hid with sheets of rain. 
While* still itself will motionless remain ; 

» Opus Tert. 1. 
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So firmly does the man instructed stand, 
'Midst baffled fury, show a surface bland, 
Unseen at moments through the rage o^'erspread, 
To lift serenely yet again his head. 
Sophistic clouds may darken all the sky, 
But them he needs not with his heart on high. 
Tes, faith is health of mind when it is found, 
Accepting and uniting in its round 
AD primal thoughts. For then its joy is vast, 
And by no earthly pleasure e'er surpass'd. 
For thoughts so reasonable ever prove 
A source of wide and universal love, 
And, enter'd once upon that path Divine, 
There's no preventing Heav'nly beams to shine. 
As knowledge is more sure respecting Q-od 
Than of aught else, whatever paths are trod, 
According to the sentence most profound 
Of Leibnitz — so respecting joy 'tis found ; 
For nothing can so wond'rously entrance. 
Whether by music sweet, or by the dance. 
As when these thoughts are blended with it all, 
Which then can Eden's long-lost joys recall 
By causing you to feel that common joys 
Are means that even highest God employs 
To gain your love, and fascinate your heart. 
Whereby you courage gain to play your part — 
Though fools may "inconsistency" exclaim. 
While upon them alone will rest the blame 
For not beholding that bright, golden chain 
Which between high and low can links sustain. 
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To give to baman joy the fullest zest 

'Tis thoughts of God that always are the best. 

Let maidens sing, enchant you with their play, 

Tou need there still should shine a brighter ray. 

Let memory, half fearful even, call 

Back those you love within her wond'rous hall. 

Review the incidents that did enchant, 

For which again your anxious heart will pant. 

Yes, think of all the jewels in that store 

Of lively transports in your days of yore ; 

'Tis thoughts of God that will revive them all. 

And render present what you would recall. 

For in those thoughts they reappear combined^ 

Transfigured, and most innocent in mind. 

So vast is the conception it will own 

Of happiness that has from the heavens flown. 

Your fears and your misgivings pass away, 

Your heart is wing'd with joys no tongue can say. 

Such views are fatal, if you would succeed 

In schools where Nature's wants men never heed ; 

But vital are they if you would supply 

Those wants with what exclusive fools deny 

When gravity and levity demand 

Unmix'd what each can love and understand. 

Clothe let the Muse these feelings as she will, 

The pleasure is divine, and highest still, 

£'en when, to win her fancy, you would sing 

And say, as if you moved her vanquish'd wing — 

Let us unto Apollo yield, and then 

Follow the better things he counsels men. 
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Tes, dance and sing, with spirits mounted high, 
Feeling that Heav'n and God Himself are nigh. 



Wisdom, thus pious, has its credence ever, 

Unfolding things past reason's light with measure \ 

While these still rest on facts that all can see, 

If studied as the laws of geometry. 

But some will idly cavil at a text, 

With literal intei^retations vex'd ; 

And then forsooth they cry, " That must be vain," 

Which so interpreted they can't explain. 

A creedless wisdom they will then invoke, 

And deem all facts related food for joke ; 

As if it were not their own scanty wit, 

Which the true meaning of the whole ne'er hit—* 

Its substance misconceived, and narrow'd down 

To justify derisions from a clown. 

But why on earth should sages trouble their head 

With what cannot be understood when read ? 

Enough remains that all can understand. 

Enough to guide us to our country's land. 

But without credence there is no repose 

For human minds, as long experience shows. 

Without it views are vague and left to chance, 

Whatever notions sophists may advance ; 

And each, whose spirit wild and reckless flies, 

Will all but changing &ncies then despise. 

With credence Freedom, without licence, comes, 

With constant thoughts that no one ever sums, 
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'Tia joy unutterable, deep and bright, 
With even bliss supernal within sight. 
For doctrines true ne'er separate in parts 
The one great Light illuminating hearts. 
Which never will with Science disagree. 
Or spread beyond due limits, mystery. 

Offence at doctrines often is received, 
When men by their own fancies are deceived. 
Or by some poets, who present a scene 
U which the strictly literal is seen 
In pageantry like parts of Milton's song, 
Which theologians show is wholly wrong. 
'^ The saints," says Friar Bacon ^, " have oft said 
E'en many things to suit the vulgar head, 
Seoundum vulgam when they wisely dress'd 
The truths which scarcely they could have express'd 
By other words, or when it would be hard 
To fix their meaning, and that mode discard. 
Enough for them with many so to speak, 
At times thus condescending to the weak ; 
Though all the while, of what they had in view, 
They had to think still," saith he, " as the few. 
8ome things in a corporeal way said thus, 
Must, otherwise be understood by us ; 
When reaching to the spiritual sphere 
Their first crude meaning has to disappear. 
DescendUf thus, de ccdh is the line, 
ATif come down e'en thus must the divine, 

1 Op. Tert. 571. 
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According to our common vulgar thought ; 

Whereas a deeper meaning should be sought ; 

And, Misit Deusfilium, saith the text 

In terris, with which sophists are perplex'd ; 

As if to move &om place to place had He 

The Omnipotent true Divinity. 

But understood all as the Church conceives. 

Without excuse our doctrine sceptics leaves*." 

The doctrine of atonement gives offence, 

Although crime's nature hidden to man's sense 

Should make us pause ; while its effects we see 

So terrible, e'en limitless may be. 

What shallow heads, that cavil and complain, 

As if the Godhead Beason could explain ! 

The means employ'd no mortal mind can scan ; 

'Ti84i mistake rejecting God-made man. 

Tes, this rejection is a pure mistake, 

Not a mere crime, for which some comfort take 

Who aye of a mistake feel more ashamed 

Than of worse acts that are by mankind blamed. 

That let them ponder ; that consider still ; 

And then to hold forth with what speed they will. 

3ut leaving this as theologic lore, 

Observe, what can surprise some sceptics more— 

Those doctrines that to Nature can appeal 

Harmonious with what she will oft reveal. 

And flowing from an instinct of our race 

Which ancient errors could not quite efface, 

1 Op. Tert. 49. 
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As can attest, methinks, that emerald ring 
Which from him rich Polycrates would fling, 
And, still more clearly, that repentant sire 
Whom in the play of Terence we admire. 



To proselyte again some will object, 

And say such zeal belongs but to a sect. 

No doubt all Christians would their doctrines teach 

To others distant, or within their reach ; 

For wisdom true, as Friar Bacon states, 

To others all its joy communicates. 

More amiable, he says, becoming then 

When held in common by all other men. 

He citea Bosthius, and maintains with him 

That truth should not be treated as a whim ; 

Since brighter always will true knowledge show 

When thus diffused through many it will flow. 

Ah ! would the Muse herself some dear ones call, 

Tes, even she to this grave, gentle hall, 

Bid the whole cold world's public here adieu ! 

And Annie, Lizzie sing alone for you ; 

Personifying thus, amidst the throng. 

Those to whom love and whispers may belong. 

Oh, why these lonelythoughts,these doubts,these fears, 

And ofb, for cause unknown to you, these tears P 

Though simple ne'er like you, distrust her not, 

Who now entreats her faults may be forgot, 

And list the dearest wishes of a heart, 

In which all like you have the deepest part. 
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The Christian credence ought to be jour stay ; 
For all the rest you'll find will pass away. 
This is not what stern ranters oft pretend ; 
'Twould prove for you a charmer and a friend— 
A true philosophy for minds like yours, 
A peace with transports that through life endures. 
From this the fairest strength and rapture drew ; 
It seems all framed for maidens such 'as you. 
With this engrafted on your nature so 
What brings down Heav'n on earth in you will show. 
No more then lonely would each Sunday shine, . 
A cheerful, happy life would then be thine. 
Kecurring pleasure would you feel each week, 
Brought by the story that you'd daily seek. 
You'd find this credence had a vital power ; 
You'd find you never spent a gloomy hour. 
You'd think, at times, you owed this joy to one 
Who what she gave to others had not won ; 
In things. so grave perhaps a light dissembler; 
But where she err'd you'd try not to remember. 
And when you heard no more her plaintive cry 
You'd yisit graves, and heave a tender sigh. 
When e'en to some, perhaps, would come a bliss, 
From seeing what had wrought a past fond kiss. 
Remember words like her's ye now who stray ; 
Kemember them when these are far away. 
But now let whispers cease, resume the strain. 
A common audience deems entreaties vain. 
Some §ay that doctrines are but for the crowd. 
Their mental darkness to maintain and shroud. 
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That all religions o'er the whole world wide 
Have special tenets which must them divide. 
Buddhists and Brahmins, Mussulmen abound 
Where Christian doctrines are but rarely found. 
They say experience teaches minds far more 
Than all the schoolmen with their boasted lore— 
That those who travel far beyond the seas 
Know what with our pretensions ne'er agrees. 
All credence then yields food to them for mirth, 
Who know what rival creeds still people earth, 
Confucius, Mahomet own regions vast 
Where Christ, unknown, has scarcely ever past ; 
And so, from scorning thus the whole world round. 
They think they have a firm objection found. 
But what is the whole wide world, after all ? 
Why, it is only like a cricket-ball. 
We send a toast o'er oceans, to receive 
An answer ere the dining-hall we leave. 
Australia, India, farthest Western shores, 
China, the antipodes seem at our doors. 
The Earth,, once thought so vast as to appal, 
Is traversed now by men, who find it smalL 
To win another Alexander sought ; 
Earth's conquest seem'd beneath his regal thought, 
How must its littlenes& astonish those 
Who know the facts that Science can disclose ! 
*^ Fie ! 'tis an orange," cried a traveller famed, 
Whose faith no such objections would have shamed; 
Whereas one truth, though in a single mind, 
Within no finite limits is confined. 
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Let Christian credence in one breast be found. 

That space is greater than all earthly ground, 

Though Earth ten million times morevast should groW| 

If of these truths it still should nothing know. 

*Ti8 not by halves or quarters of the globe 

That truths are measured by the wise, who probe 

The issues to its infinite domain, 

WJien truths like ours within their bosoms reign. 

So Christian credence would stand ever whole, 

Though never found beneath the line or pole ; 

And when some think to smile it thus away. 

Their weakness only shows the more they say. 

'Tis doctrines such that ever still afford. 

From Earth to Heav'n, a smooth, capacious road ; 

And they who them with errors will confound 

Are — inattentive, or else witless found. 

Oh, shame ! that mortal breath should ever dare 

Christ's lessons with what's human to compare ! 

His Church's pure, and holy, fruitful creed, 

With the wild offspring of an earthly seed. 

Impostor's borrow'd, patch'd, degrading dress, 

With what our children as of right possess ! 

That robe of all false splendour the reverse. 

Star-lit, unbounded as the universe ; 

Of which the light arriving at our eyes 

Through space immeasurable ever flies. 

One thing is necessary, wise men said, 

Of heart, a concentration, and of head ; 
Then union blissful, silence reigns around ; 

For universal wisdom thus is found. 
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Which leads, in fact, within the mjgtic school, 
Where love is knowledge, and God's will the role. 
'/No danger there of feeling that alarm 
Which came to Horace when foreshown the harm 
Which might some day or other cause his death. 
From hearing constant talkers spend their hreath ; 
Though elsewhere had such horoscopes heen heard, 
Besults would prove that they were not absurd ; 
When from great talkers listened to we see 
How minds can perish steep'd in misery. 
But distant here are all mere things of talk ; 
And once again through Eden's fields we walk. 
Far happier than Numa when he paid 
His worship to that nymph, the silent maid 
Whom he call'd " Tacita ;" though even she. 
The Muse of Silence, might be dear to thee. 

For, sooth, it is a Paradise to know 

Where lies a proved authority, to show 

The truths which need alone concern the soul ; 

So that when they are reach'd you know the 

whole, 
As far, at least, as human nature needs, 
When of its real good it guards the seeds. 
Taking all, push'd not to minute excess. 
But with reserves that you need not express. 
Who can control the mind and breath of fools ? 
But both are impotent where this law rules. 
At Sicyone, as ancient authors say, 
There stood a temple on the public way 
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Call'd of Persuasion, whick of many now 
Might hear the constant and acknowledged vow. 
For though they'd seek not to commemorate 
Apollo and Diana with the hate 
Which they were th^re " persuaded'' to give o'er, 
As silly heathens thought in days of yore, 
These witless innocents will still suppose 
That by persuasion only truth man knows ; 
They ask, " Of what persuasion then are you?" 
As ever prompt themselves to hear things new. 
Whereas the wiser spirits bow to law, 
From which tribunal only will they draw 
Their principles of faith and rules of life, 
And so need no persuasion, or that strife 
Which rises from endeavours to discovOT 
The truth of doctrines proflfer'd by another. 
The Church will, therefore, by her gentle sway, 
To Heav'n on Earth throw open wide the way. 
How know we that her sentence should control ? 
Our Lord is risen; there you have the whole. 
He risen once, as to a jury proved. 
She stands confirm' d, and from all doubts removed. 
With no hands human, trowel, pickaxe, spade. 
Was this Divine, vast, wond'rous structure made ; 
No human architect devised the plan — 
Down out of Heav'n from God it came to man. 
She may, no doubt, and does impose a yoke, 
But never such as reason would provoke ; 
Her clearest words are meant still to expand 
Far beyond all that mortals understand. 
VOL. n. Xi 
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She loves not eyen truths to reassert. 

However much she would mistakes avert ; 

For fancies all ephemeral will die, 

While she, not noticing, will pass them by. 

She likes to take for granted men's desire, 

Not to oppose what Heav*n does teach, inspire ; 

That so may scarce be felt her silken reins 

With which she guides them and the truth maintains. 

Not like the upstarts who repeat each day, 

That it is they, and they alone, who sway. 

That all now subject to their power may feel 

Their harsh, grim rule which pierces them like steel. 

But she is sofb and wise, and, like a mother, 

Their wild impatience with a kiss would smother. 

Her children, too, are seldom just like those 

Who wish each day to show what each one knows. 

The mind is as a spacious, secret hall, 

From which no man of sense will draw out all 

The piles of thought which there unnumber'd lie, 

Much less with pride will he insanely try 

To have them quickly to all others shown, 

Which he himself perhaps will soon disown. 

For fancies change, as in a noisy town. 

Where they may seethe and bubble, then cool down 

In their own froth evaporating still 

Within the mind, grown conscious of its iU. 

For minds, like towns, are oft invested so. 

While hither, thither, thoughts will wildly flow. 

Impatient, rash, and docile to no rule ; 

So their own judgment waits for th^m to cool. 
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There, thoughts may rest for it, and raise no doubt 
Within that mind, till truth is all found out ; 
Which, it knows well, cannot be here below, 
Whatever be its wish all things to know. 
Successive fancies there may change and shine ; 
But what it trusts are formulas Divine, 
Drawn from historic &cts which none deny. 
Until to madness they themselves are nigh. 
The Earth is like Heaven imder such a rule ; 
To Paradise wide open lies its school. 
Our gentle guide has taught them tolerance, 
" First virtue of our human ignorance \** 
No bitter controversies then embroil 
T)iose who feel safe within her dulcet toil ; 
And when she draws them to the fragrant shore^ 
'Tis Life, not Death, and joy for evermore. 

Then thoughts harmonious constitute a pale 
Where no dark vapours fields Elysian veil, 
Or mingle with the perfume of their air 
Aught that belongs not to their flow^ts fair. 
Man when he meets with spirits so refined 
Enjoys the bliss of Eden in his mind, 
As when young Adam .to the Angel said 
^Who to instruct him was divinely sped, 
While I thus sit with thee I truly seem 
In Heav*n, so sweet is thy mysterious themeu. 

1 Lamartine. 
L 2 
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Harmonious thoughts are sweet ; and sweetness ever 
Proves in the end (what shocks grave fools) most 

clever. 
They say that Aristotle growing old, 
To name a master after him was told. 
Among his crowd of scholars, two were known 
Whose competency all they said would own, 
Named Theophrastus, Menedemns — they 
Were sure to follow in their master's way ; 
From Leshos one, from Bhodes the other came. 
Requested, then, one of the two to name, 
He said he thought there was no need for haste ; 
A better wine than what he drank he*d taste. 
He bade them bring him Lesbian, Bhodian wine, 
Each better for his health he could divine. 
When both were brought he sipp'd the Bhodian first. 
And said that it was firm, could quench men's thirst ; 
And then the Lesbian raising to his lips. 
While they stood anxious by, he slowly sips 
While smiling as he tasted it, with eyes 
That plainly said this still more satisfies. 
They both, said he, are good each in its way, 
But at his side the Lesbian should stay. 
For the pure wine within this latter jar 
He found upon the whole was sweeter far. 
Yes, " sweeter is the Lesbian *," he said ; 
When they in that remark their answer read. 
So Theophrastus' sweet for soothing strife, 
And sweeter still in all details of life. 



1 
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Was therefore chosen to succeed the sage. 
Their thirst for wisdom thenceforth to assuage. 
Methinks a picture here before us stands 
Which some great artist's skill as yet demands. 



When Amauri de Bene, from the first, 

For singular opinions seem'd to thirst, 

While viewing all things in a special way 

Peculiar to himself, the wise did say. 

His notes discordant never could be found 

With truth accordant, logical and sound. 

For, as the Ciceronian words declare. 

In moral questions none should ever dare 

The general consent of men to slight. 

Since that shows Nature's law and Nature's might ; 

For needful things are always felt and known, 

Thoiigh sophists their clear language may disown. 

" They can't conceive," says Cicero, " the soul 

From body separated, living sole ; 

And then they cry against the human race, 

And so would immortality efface. 

But, join'd with it, can they conceive it more ?'* 

So thus he silenced all their boastful lore. 

But silence sophists now he scarcely could. 

When each as wisest would be understood,. 

And when it is precisely this same lore 

Which makes his science be esteem'd the more. 

There was a time when men most counted wise 

Not to themselves wotdd ever give the prize 
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Of greatest, wisdom, while the j wish'd to shun 
The praises even which they justly won ; 
And so they wanted, one great spring which now 
Gives rise to movements which none dare avow. 
Each for himself the tripod now would claim, 
Nor conscious even this did merit hlame. 
Pretentious noise is for the vain, who tire ; 
Complaint for those who nothing can admire. 
Wise men who these perhaps may once have 

b'lieved, 
Soon go away to find themselves relieved. 
Some other minds they quickly then will seek ; 
But while they stay no syllable they speak ; 
Entrench'd within their fort of silence, they 
Ne'er give it up whatever these may say ; 
Howe'er both echo things that are absurd. 
You find that they depart without a word. 
How oft has even Science felt assured. 
And taunts of foes had then to be endured ! 
Most justly merited, by vain pretence 
Discarding what is wisest, conmion sense ! 
Forsooth whatever may be truly said 
Of a discursive, overflowing head^ 
Keason, not knowing well itself, will be 
A guide less sure to lead to certainty 
Than instinct, which we know can ne'er get wrong, 
So clear its vision, and its movement strong. 

# 

A grave Astronomer one day: — 
A tnan profound, as all did say — 



n 
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Regarded through a telescope 

The sun amidst the Heavenly cope ; 

For all the spots upon its face 

He would examine, deftly trace ; 

When suddenly a^ monster there 

Appeared, that did his senses scare— 

A living monster ! clearly seen, 

For Science clearly knows, I ween. 

Conclusions then the sage would draw 

From what he knew, and what he saw. 

Its magnitude he ascertained ; 

Two square degrees he then maintained 

Of the sun's surface it obscured^ 

Of that fact he felt well assured ; 

One hemisphere of earth would be 

Cover'd by that immensity. 

Proved eight times larger than the moon ; 

To that conclusion he came soon. 

And,, then, alive in heat so great, 

As he oould prove beyond debate 

Exceeded red-hot iron by 

E'en twice a thousand times 1 ^* Oh, why 

Could he not the great problem solve ? 

Keflecting then, he did resolve 

That he would publisli to all men 

The fact exact ; and then — oh, then 

He would be named the first of all 

Renown'd in Science's proi&d Hall ! ^ 

Reports of the discovery spread, 

.Which fill'd the minds of some with dread j 
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Till one, more caatioa» than the rest. 

Would the strange fact more near attest. 

The telescope he opened. There 

A tiny fly had made his lair. 

The imth experimental thus 

Just lefb the sage like one of us^ 

And so, trust me, will often end 

The wisdom that poor Pride will spend. 

Till common sense, while Science gropes, 

Thus pulyerizes Pride'W fond hopes. 



" Fahle !'* you cry ; then hear a recent tale ; 

For facts persuade when all such fictions faiL 

A wise professor in a journal read 

(What fiQ^d some Christians with a needless dread) 

That in a forest, prored pre- Adamite, 

Was just laid bare a truly curious sight — 

A fossil tree, which tools of man had cleft, 

Found lying prostrate, just as it was left 

By him who smote it ; so that clearly, then, 

Existed upon earth the race of men 

Long before Adam. Moses, as untrue, 

Was, like the tree, exposed to public view. 

The scene, I think, was in Northumberland, 

All Europe heard of the discovery grand ; 

For scientific journals are not slow 

To publish what they always like to know, 

As that some blow or other has been aim'd 

At what they would have scouted and defamed. 
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This man of Science, and a Christian too, 
BeTolves in mind, decides what he will do ; 
So to the North he speeds, and finds the spot, 
Just as was told, misrepresented not. 
The forest was pre- Adamite, no douht ; 
But who first saw the tree he would find out. 
The workmen aU interrogated, then 
Said it was neither Dick nor Tom, hut Ben ; 
And he was working ten miles ofiP, hut he, 
If summoned thence, and paid, would present he. 
The message sent, Ben came, and ne'er denied 
That he first found it. Then he said, with pride. 
Baring his stalwart arm, ** Who hut I 
Could so have cut this wood that I made fiy ? 
If you would houghs and all the splinters see, 
Dig that there spot, if you don't credit me." 
The wise professor left that day for town ; 
And all was clear'd up hy the honest clown ; 
Though Moses still unscathed was left to stand, 
Whate'er rash Science might again demand — 
Hoping to overthrow him by a date. 
Though what existed first he would not state. 
For what he tells is more expansive found 
Than man's proud Science scanning all around* 
For aught he cares, go on to dig and learn, 
Since what you find is never his concern. 
Arpinum's sage appealed to Common Sense- 
Be that our citadel of best defence, 
When faith in future life men would destroy, 
And tricks like these for implements employ. 
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Then philosopliic jojs no less consist 

In scnitinizing all things that exist. 

And as onr Friar Bacon said of old. 

The first of all the sciences we hold 

Is that which on the others still must wait. 

And give true certitude to what they state ; 

And so experimental knowledge brings 

True mental rapture on its tiny wings. 

He paints a portrait then of one thus blest, 

** Of all experimentalists the best/' 

Peter of Mahemcuria is he 

Whom Bacon in these words can make us see. 

** He cares not for discussion, or the strife 

Of words which yield no good for daily life, 

But follows works of wisdom ever keen. 

And rests in what in them is surely seen. 

While others seek like twilight bats to fly. 

He in broad light of day can things descry, 

Being of all experiments the Lord ! 

This praise to him we needs must thus award. 

80 naturally all things will he know 

That court attention on this earth below. 

If any layman, woman, young or old. 

Soldier or rustic, herdsman of a fold , 

Should e*er be found to know the smallest thing 

Which he knew not before, he feels a sting 

Of shame, and so through people of each class. 

He ever wends, all knowledge to amass ; 

And when he might be honoured e'en by kings. 

From him all such distinction still he flings ; 
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And when he might have Paris at his heels 
No thirst for riches or for fame he feels^ 
That by experimental knowledge thus 
He may arrive at certainty for us. 
All observations past he will collect, 
But each his own strict trial must expect. 
So he remembers, and examines too, 
And this is what he teaches us to do^" 



O wise Afranius, poet truly sage ! 

How verified is oft thy hoary page. 

When all true wisdom thou dost teach to be 

The daughter loved of Use and Memory, 

Practised in learning, using things of old, 

Bemembering faults that often have been told ! 

Content with ignorance of many thmgs 

And with results experience only brings. 

So true it is, as old Pausanias said, 

That aye to this conclusion we are led ; 

" That oft the vilest things from God obtain 

A secret virtue which we can't explain. 

Which gives them still pre-eminence the most, 

O'er those of which mankind will loudest boast." 

Let grave physicians scoff, though forced to own 

That nought by them is yet completely known, 

" Our science does not yet exist," they say ; 

Then we have leave to keep our homely way, 

» Opna Tert. 13. 
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And use whatever means we know to be 
For this and that of pain a remedy. 

Trae Science has vast regions of its own 

Through which the wonders of the Heav'ns are 

shown. 
Nature's whole wealth in compass small, jea rnore^ 
A Heav'n on earth which leads it to adore. 
When hating pride, and still each fond pretence, 
It deems all impious efforts want of sense, 
A contradiction of the thoughts of man 
O'er the wide world since his race began, 
A want of instinct sounds a sheer defect, 
Denoting thus the folly of a sect. 
At Delphi from the Oracle inquired 
Poor Cicero, who longed to be admired, 
By what means greatest glory he could gain. 
The answer of the priestess was not vain. 
She bade him follow Nature, and not heed 
Opinions of the multitude, which lead 
To no safe guidance, howsoe'er they call. 
She said no more : this comprehended alL 
Alas ! the schools of Bevolution now 
Would no such prudent maxims e'er allow : 
Nor are they needed ; since the public ear 
Harmonious wisdom seldom seeks to hear. 
Sensational' in wisdom it would be, 
And so men talk'd of great philosophy. 
Then Seneca for them was found to prove 
A sage whom they did loudly praise and love. 
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Bombast, extravagance, and mental pride 

Proclaim'd that he is often on their side ; 

Himself a sham, just like their loye and praise, 

His sentences commend their vaunted ways, 

At least, so far as sheer and vain pretence 

Yield true and honest men a just offence. 

And so famed Diderot, who did disdain 

Plato and Cicero, invoked the strain 

Of Seneca the sophist, who supplies 

A frequent echo to their frantic cries. 

He even praised *' his maxims so austere," 

The cant of the Republic was so dear ; 

Let Seneca with wisdom once agree, 

" A worthless monk," and fool for him was he. 

In France, the Revolution thought it strange 

That "nothing handsome*^ seem'dtolike the change; 

It hated " nymphs '' who dared to sing and laugh 

When they its stem philosophy should quaff. 

It seem'd to think good looks denoted thq^e 

Who were by instinct natural its foes. 

Which fact alone supplied a certain test 

To judge of what was vile and what was best. 

For beauty has protectors of her own 

By whom the tracks of sophistry are shown. 

Too closely is she e*en with Heav'n allied 

Not to have glimpses of things whole and wide, 

Which render her decisions, in the main. 

Final for those whose judgment is not vain. 

La Harpe felt horror at the novel rules 

With which the revolution hoodwink*d fools : 
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Who now, like ancient persecutors, rail, 

And wish their private notions to prevail, 

Thinking disgrace belongs unto the name 

Of Christian, which thej hope to brand with 

shame. 
Replying only, " You are one of those," 
And leaving " brothers" folly to suppose, 
E'en wishing Eome itself again to be, 
A true Neropolis, from wisdom free. 

These are the men whom Pagans trace 

As foes of the whole human race. 

For when the Christians they so named. 

Their own mistakes alone were shamed. 

Ilie Christians, as TertuUian said. 

Were not to any hatred wed ; 

The Emperor himself became 

For them a loved, respected name ; 

But by his " genius" once to swear 

Was what they said they could not dare. 

Just as their wise successors now 

Before the people wiU not bow, 

Nor swear by genius of the age. 

Which would repeat the anci^ P&g6. 

Though Csesar^s genius can't be had. 

Public opinion is as bad ; 

For *fp€opleg,^* though they boast and rave^ 

Have no great power men to save. 

Then Christians would Rome's idols spurn ; 

So this caused Rome with rage to bum ; 
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And Tacitus reports that they 

Were not alone accused this way, 

But were " convicted " of the crime 

Which can thus well explain the time. 

Home's anger, to be wise and just. 

Did only need another trust ; 

For on religion she did rest ; 

She deem'd that the foundation best. 

"Tis true, foul errors did it smother, 

But then, in fact, she knew no other ; 

To her, impiety did seem 

For hating men a synonyme ; 

A.nd, too, the human race became 

For her but an Imperial name 

To designate the nations vast 

O'er which her sceptre firm was cast. 

Of Christians who her gods disdain'd, 

She naturally enough complain'd 

That they did hate the human race. 

And all religion known efface \ 

But what would she have said if here 

Our sceptic crew to her were near ? 

And she were taught to see the Sun 

Of justice risen, and Heav'n won? 

She would not persecute us then, 

Her enemies, who still were men ; 

But she would simply, truly state 

That they the human race did hate. 

1 Gnmeros de odio hnmani generis Christiania olim a 
BomaniB objecto— passim. 
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These Romans, no ascetic fools, 

For judging had no other rules. 

And are we wiser, think, than thej, 

Because we take the sceptic's way ? 

Because while on this earth we trod 

The city we saw not of Q-od ? 

One day will history decide, 

And calmly we her time ahide. 

But, oh, the vapours black that hover 

Hound the dark cauldron, seething over ! 
Here is no Eden's fragrance .for the earth, 
But of all Heav'nly bliss a total dearth. 
What might be Heav'n will here resemble hell — 
The void profound where Night's black agents 

dwell. 
An utter loss of being, proving best 
'Tis thought to give to man his needful rest. 
No earthly Paradise, in life or thought. 
With sophists such can ever here be sought ; 
Whereas harmonious thoughts, to Nature true, 
Bring all that living beauty to the view ; 
While peace profound, contented thus to see. 
Crowns all with blissful, glorious mystery. 
But sooth 'tis found as through this life we 

pass 
That intellect, whate'er it may amass. 
And howe'er great it be esteem'd by all, 
Appears to our eyes, judging, even small, 
Compared with what exalts a nation's state, 
A character denominated great, 
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Which is a gift, a happiness as well, 

Such as in ancient Rome did often dwell. 

*' On few things only should philosophize," 

Said Neoptolemus, " men truly wise." 

He meant, no douht, that to gain mental rest, 

'Tis common thoughts that always are the hest. 

" The more a man is witty and profound," 

Old Lily says " less happy is he found." 

But that which leads him thus from joy and mirth 

Can he nought else but vapour from this earth. 

The universal conscience of mankind 

Leads thus to Eden all except the blind. 

Who wilfully and obstinately choose 

A path which only men eccentric use, 

Kesisting Plato stoutly when he said 

That affirmations necessarily led 

To the same number of as firm negations, 

Whatever might be men's later explanations. 

The line Virgilian has a sense profound 

When from the brightest goddess this did sound : 

" Only go on, and whither leads the way 

Direct your steps, and never from it stray." 

Hipparchus placed at Athens an inscription 

Upon a pillar graved with this prescription : 

" While thinking justly, walk, pursue your road ;" 

But if you followed this, towards joy you strode ; 

Or, as is written on a graver stone, 

** His light on all your way will then have shone." 

While as for views that differ, as each mind 

May still on many matters be inclined 

VOL. II. M 
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To follow what it deems more just and sound, 
Sncb wisdom as most tolerant is fonnd, 
Replying, with Barchjlides, " The way 
Is broad for those who gently, humbly stray. 
When Francis with such transport Wisdom hail'd, 
He long had known how greatly had avail'd 
That " holy queen," with her he loved to see 
Her "holy sister, pure Simplicity." 
In all the ancient writings of the wise 
Since first the world began, and man did rise, 
Our Friar Bacon says he does descry 
Our own old fathers in philosophy, 
Theology for him, thus not alone 
Possessing fathers whom we all should own. 
Whom, too, we should, saith he, in mind revere, 
Although to all truth they were not so near\ 
And yet, he cries, " How greatly wise were they 
When virtue they would teach and e'en portray ! " 
He says their ethical philosophy 
(The noblest branch of science that can be) 
Does fill him for our later times with shame, 
To see men Christians often but in name ; 
While Aristotle, Tully, grandly write 
As if they had enjoy 'd our fuller light*. 
The Christian wisdom does for him embrace 
True faith with all that honoured once our race. 
Pythagoras and Plafco will he praise 
As e'en our fathers in those early days. 

» Opus Min. 2 Op. Tert. c. 14. 
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Which showed what broad and common notions 

he 
Preferr'd to those more praised of bigotry. 
The Q-races stood in marble round the school 
Which Plato founded. But this highest rule 
Has charms which no wise Speusippus had seen, 
For here is Heav^n'^B own bright eternal sheen. 
Ah, well did. shrowd De Stael reply to one 
Who through all metaphjsic depths had gone. 
The seerets of the universe to show, 
As if they could be known while here below : 
Such deep researches we* may science call, 
But, simply, one Ovr Father^s worth it all« 
Through those blest gates, through them can nature 

pass. 
And, springing upwards find what all surpass. 
Here are the fountains cool, the meadows soft, 
Fairer than all that Virgil sung of ofb ; 
Here the groves musical with sparkling glee—- 
Oh> here, with you, for ever may I be L 
So, as we read of in the ancient age8> 
The hills and forests had their countless sages ; 
Pacific homes in which the happy dwell. 
Their household Heav'n, Eden for their cell. 
These, in. deep woods,, and near the wild beast's den, 
Were the bright rays which guided happy men. 
Not then with sudden crash the forests yield 
To warlike hosts before their spear and shield ; 
But musical, with softest, sweetest sound, 
The leafy labyrintha were always found ; 
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No rushing hosts with flames to hurst a way. 

But' men pacific who with angels stray — 

As Isidore of SeviUe, Bahan Maure 

Of Fulda, famous in the days of jore, 

Wakfrid Straho, Gerhert, Lanfranc, John 

Of SalishuTj, through Heay'n out of Heav'n gone» 

Alanus of the Isles, and Kupert sage. 

And Denis skill'd to cite the holy page, 

And Peter Lomhard famed through ages long, 

And Itichard named in Dante's lofty song, 

With Hugo, hoth of old Saint Victor's cell, 

Where this true hliss on earth so long did dwell. 

The three great Scots, John, Michael, and sage Dun, 

Whose spirits Eden on the earth had won 

(For John was humble, though his mind had flown. 

To heights, where things too subtle are unknown), 

Vincent of Beauvais, Alexander Hales, 

In whom th'encyclopsedian view prevails ; 

Albertus Magnus, man of science vast, 

Of whom great Cuvier said the fame should last. 

And Gilbert Shyrwode, who was said to be 

By Lincoln clerks a wiser man than he ; 

Great Roger Bacon, of whom Oxford boasts — 

Though leaving of his pen unpublish'd hosts 

Of precious manuscripts, all deep and wise, 

While she regards them with suspicious eyes — 

Saint Thomas, peerless in his lofty flight. 

Saint Bonaventure, sweet as summer's night. 

To soothe our hearts, and humanize the mind. 

And make it holy, noble, just and kind—* 
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Then Raymund LuUy, faithful to the Moor, 

And seeking his conversion as the poor, 

The truly poor in mind, with all that nation, 

Himself " the doctor of illumination" — 

Such were the men in former times who flew. 

Arid down on earth the heav'nly lustre drew. 

With easy intercourse pass to and fro 

The seraphs wing*d, who teach men what they know. 

And what has closed the paths they ever trod ? 

Wisdom finds still on earth the bliss of God. 

Whether still foremost in the mental fight, 

Or at a distance, keeping out of sight. 

And owning, for their part, they feel disposed 

To leave all wranglers thenceforth unopposed. 

The men who thus most feel its potent sway 

Avoid all scenes that savour of display. 

They all assemblies, synods even shun, 

Like Nazianzen, when his task was done, 

Saying with him, perhaps, they never saw 

The good that reasoners from such meetings draw. 

" I see," he said, " no remedy they bring. 

They only add to evils a fresh sting. 

Ambition there and Rivalry contend. 

And Reason master'd often is the end. 

The Mediator is more apt to be 

Himself attacked, than any peace to see. 

So back upon myself I've fallen now. 

And peaceful wisdom is my only vow. 

At any cost, for others too I'd buy it. 

The balm, the friend of life, contented quiet«'^ 
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Such is the pari that's left for them to pUj, 

And then through Heav'n on earth tiiej're found to 

stray — 
In humble silence, no parade or show. 
Simple and common always, even so- 
Important items of aU wisdom sound. 
Which more in medisBTal times were found 
Than now, when an important, formal air 
Is thought to prove Minerva to be thefe. 
In fact, oondnsions'opposite they drew 
When such pretentious manners were in view ; 
^ Note," says Guevara, ** for a constant rule, 
A man grown ceremonious is a fool 
In some one point or other of his brains." 
But Wisdom true all common sense maintains ; 
And that plain road is sure at last to end 
Where life is Heav'n, and God, on earth, a 

Friend, 
Where men can feel they're happier than they know 
As Adam fell, although they make no show. 
Yes, still the understanding has its joy, 
Its life, when so its gift men will employ. 
Amigio says thus in his Vigil scrolls — 
" The Paradise of reasonable souls." 
Just ponder on those words, take special heed. 
For otherwise 'tis waste of time to read. 
That joy of life possess the spirits blest ; 
And even now to men it yields what's best — 
Fulfilment of the wond'rous sentence high. 
That God's own kingdom here to us is nigh. 
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BY BELIGIOUS SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 

Muse, no more the bliss of sages sing, 
But to praise common joys awake thy string ! 
For on this globe of which so much is told, 
There is a public path where we behold 
Congenial scenes more vast, more sweet and fair, 
I'han many think, though veil'd, are ever there. 

1 fear to name it in my humble song ; 
But to suggest its visions can*t be wrong, 
While to describe them would our power defy — 
The vain would question, and the blind deny. 
But onwards will I speed o'er Eden's hills, 
Scent its sweet flowers, and quaff its crystal rills, 
Direct all others to its blissful shore. 

Who, while I skim the plains, will upwards soar. 
What is this public path whereon we see 
Such true, immense, and pure felicity ? 
Let Rites and Cycles now to you unfold 
What truth has taught, what even eyes behold, 
The hierarchal standard in our view, 
Which here proclaims a happy world, and new 
The reign of Order in the human soul 
Great as where far on high the planets roll 
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Oh, sweet are Nature's days and night's calm hours ! 
And yet at each how often something low'rs ! 
How soon the brightest morn is clouded o'er ! 
How soon the sweet, calm eve will soothe no more! 
Bright still with gold may be the evening sky, 
But night's black agents wand'ring then are nigh. 
Take now the Seasons, and their yearly course, 
In which so many hope to find resource. 
Yes, sweet is Nature's calendar to those 
For whom each season gently comes and flows ! 
For them the Spring is laden with perfume ; 
Theirs is the summer's rich, luxuriant bloom ; 
The Autumn with its fruits will court their eye ; 
The winter pleases, while its tempests sigh. 
For them the swallow skimming o'er the dale, 
For them the coming of the nightingale — 
For them such heralds are no hated race, 
Nor are the stork and dove, that seasons trace. 
But yet disorder on this Earth will reign ; 
The wise observe it, and the rash complain ; 
Whereas the hours and seasons I would sing 
Bear no such sorrow on their colour'd«wing. 
Immutable, as set for us on high 
E'en in the starry rubric of the sky. 
For ever in accordance with each time. 
Sounds their great mental and harmonious chime j 
And at each toll the world itself might see 
The solemn pageant— Heav'n's bright mystery* 
For Prime or Tierce, or later noontide Sext, 
Or Nones or Vespers are not so perplexed ; 
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Nor do the midnight Matins, with their, lauds^ 
Fear evil things when Heav'n itself applauds. 
Then, too, let yearly Feasts hold out their scroll^ 
Bright Heav'n each time revealing to the soul, 
First Paradise regained with admiration. 
Men hear proclaimed hy th' Annunciation. 
At that great high announcement will appear 
What unlocks Eden's garden hlooming near. 
Then Lent, by Fathers in the days of yore, 
Is caird expressly, " Opening the door 
Of Paradise,'' or, as great Ambrose said, 
" Being in this world's desert, manna-fed," 
Or, what refers to banquets richly stored, 
" The having human dignity restored ;" 
Since at the former " angels rarely wait," 
As Chrysostom remarks, " or heed its state ;" 
Though tables piled to gratify the eyes 
Demand dress robes, as for a sacrifice ; 
And Poets, if not moralists and saints. 
Of frugal tables will urge no complaints. 
Loving simplicity — ^that golden age !— 
However Epicures may pass for sage, 
Whose hideous curiosity in food 
Wise Varro in his satire understood, 
While praising those old manners which allow'd 
The rich to dine in presence of the crowd 
That nothing on their table should appear 
To show which to the people they would fear, 
Or what with blushes only they could show 
To those who mark them from the ranks below^ 
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And even Horace scornfullj could laugh 

At Epicures, who sought to eat and quaff 

The choicest dainties and the best of wine 

From richest vessels, that with jewels shine, 

InteiTOgating Catius on his way, 

Who his " new sage's discipline " would say, 

** Exceeding all that Plato ever taught, 

Or what with wise Pythagoras is sought," 

Treating of dishes with such taste and skill 

That nought was lefb for gourmands to fulfil 

In Gallic writings, or in conversation, 

Such as distinguish now that graceful nation. 

But, mark ! it is a Paradise when we 

In food and drink like common men can be ! 

For luxury, howe'er it may deceive. 

Has inward monitors that make it grieve. 

Themistocles does not more nobly shine 

When Xerxes gives him Lampsacus for wine. 

That at his table what was best might be ; 

For we would rather eulogize and see 

The noble Roman Marius who oomplain'd 

That him the proud patricians still disdain*d« 

For having but a cook of little price, 

UnskilFd to serve up any quaint device. 

Luxurious life disgust and hatred yields 

To those whose minds haunt the Elysian fields. 

But now the Passion is with solemn rite 

Brought back in semblance to the human sight; 

To kiss the cross the young and aged kneel ; 

That touch of lips for once tells what they feel. 
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Ob, Christ ! . 'tis then that each of as can see 
How dear the hnman heart must be to thee ! 
To see and hear their kiss onr tears will flow, 
That kiss will to our minds so clearly show 
How man, that moment, is to Eden near, 
Man unto Grod, *' the animal most 4ear." 



Then Easter, Pentecost, and the Ascension 
Disclose bright joys, defying man's invention ! 
While Festivals of Mary in each year 
Show views that even Kaphael's hand might fear. 
For in the common heart will often lie 
Realities, though veil'd, which art defy. 
Then, with the tempests oi the falling time, 
Sound for all Saints, and for all dead the chime, 
As soft and musical as lovers' lute, 
Which will the human heart for ever suit ; 
For praise and honour show not Heav'n more clear 
Than silent graves o'er which we drop a tear. 
Then Advent, aye invoking clouds and sky, 
Prepares the crib in which the Child must lie ; 
Till Christmas ushers in the joyful feast, 
And man from guilty thraldom is released--^ 
Wbile interspersed with these each Saint will claim 
A day made happy by a glorious name : 
And Sundays, joyous Sundays every week. 
Strengthen the strongest, and revive the weak ; 
Nor to a day is each glad feast confined ; 
For, once to see, would not content the mind. 
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So Octaves will arrest the potent rajs ; 
And mental rapture, thus protracted strays. 



Such is the cycle won for Israel's tribe — 

Immortal Israel ! But who can now describe 

The landscape, as it were, thus spread around. 

The beauteous, fragrant, and unearthly ground ? 

'' Of refuge," cries a Saint, " these are our places. 

In which a garden of delight one traces." 

'Tis Louis, he of Blois, whose words I cite, 

Thus sparkling as if Eden were in sight. 

Palladius the same image does employ. 

And says, " Within a Paradise of joy 

You might suppose yourself on Nitria's hill. 

When Lauds the whole resounding air did filL" 

Augustine speaks of feeling equal bliss. 

Seeing on Peter's day a scene like this. 

It is not earth you tread when hearing so 

The glorious, lofty hymns that rise and flow 

From harps Uke that of Notger of Saint Gall, 

When men before the throne of God will fall, 

And try in prose and sequence to express 

The equipage of His Almightiness, 

What he so works, or suffers to be wrought. 

When they their long-lost country humbly sought, 

Victorious agonies of martyr'd saints, 

And just men's triumphs — strength that never faints^ 

Whate'er in Faith is holy and sublime. 

In virtue drawn from Heav'n's own blessed clime, 
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Hath passion admiration in the change 

Of what's call'd Fortune outward high and strange, 

Or in the subtilties of thought within 

Man's refluxes, while struggling with his sin — 

When these things in unchanging form you see 

Of solemn, emblematic imagery. 

With sounds inspiring, words majestic all. 

Far, far from Earth is drawn the sable pall 

Which shuts out views of Eden from the soul, 

And men behold on Earth the wondrous whole. 

At Cluny each year, when was first announced 

The Feast of Christmas, solemnly pronounced, 

It was the custom, to which each felt boimd. 

To fall abruptly prostrate on the ground. 

But who can sing of themes so high as these, 

Or tell, describing, what he hears and sees ? 

Who but Saint Bernard, can man's words employ, 

Yet sing triumphantly that note of joy? 

Though true, rejecting them he will but say, 

" In Bethlehem- JudsB Christ is bom to-day ! " 

Who, but great Bonaventure has a wing 

To reach th' EmpyrsBan where the angels sing ?• 

Or rather, who, descending from the sky. 

Can hearts consume, like him, with wonder high ? 

For he is ever pitiful and soft, 

Most human, tender, although mystic oft. 

Hear him but of our Lord's Ascension speak, 

Then soar to Heav'n's choir if aught more you seek. 

Then, too, when Eichard of Saint Victor sings 

De Gemi/no Faschale, the world rings 
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With such a wond'roug beatific cry, 

That earth is bathed in raptures of the sky. 

Yes, hear his words, and then, oh, what remains 

But those new, wond'rous, and ecstatic strains ? 

Or say, those whispers of the deep profound 

So fathomless to mortal courage found : 

" O certe necessarium ! " or loud, 

" O feliz culpa !" words that G-od will shroud P 

Qr let grave Anselm Mary's name recall, 

And a lost world restored recovers all ! 

Again to Bonaventura return ; 

And, as at Emmaus, each heart will bum. 

For he too sings in words of seraphs' fire 

What Mercy teaches, and can aye inspire. 

But, briefly, all these feasts a world unfold 

In which, with angels, Eden wo behold. 

Of each, as of the Paschal night, might sing ' 

Those who observe how souls they ever wing, 

" Fugat sceleros, culpas lava.t,'^ then 

(For such is their effect on mortal men)— 

" Eeddet innocentiam lapsis ;" yea, 

" MoBstis Ijaetitiam," the Church will say. 

But thus to put all wickedness to flight, 

Atid human faults to cancel from God's sight. 

To give back innocence to those who fell, 

Joy to the sad — such gladness who can tell ? 

Each Feast transports men to the times and facts 
When first were seen on earth these wond'rous acts? 
And so the primal admiration burst 
On each new generation as at first — 
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On us as on our fathers in days past, 

And as they will, while Time itself does last. 

And then, too, customs popular observe, 

Eetain the fold that far they may not swerve. 

1'hough notions Puritanical yield now 

The mean, small standard to which all must bow ; 

For aught that draws young people through the 

night, 
Uilless of highest class, is deem'd not right. 
Though we would say, " Die nobis," still, " Maria," 
Yes, " quid vidisti," even now, " in via?" 
Terms for hilarity themselves were thought 
The strongest when from holy usage caught ; 
As when the French would " Noel ! " loudly cry 
When full contentment they would e'er imply. 
Thus Heav'n brought down, infused into the air, 
Made household scenes angelical and fair. 
All vulgar thoughts and ways seem'd past and gone ; 
While earth and Heav'n became in mind as one 
Vast union, not less real because some 
Refuse to see, or to the banquet come, 
Disdain these aureoles, these seraph chants, 
Like the vain sophist now who wildly rants, 
And bids men follow him, and see, with pride, 
The rind all withered, and the fountain dried, 
The broken heart, the empty cup, all there, 
And then, to end and crown the whole, Despair. 



'Tis true, some men of genius will complain 
This Eden within temples should remain. 
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Thus Diderot waa noted for the cry, 

" ConfiDe it not within your structures nigh. 

Elargissez, ^largissez voire Dieu ;" 

And this was thought a philosophic view. 

So masters later, of our English speech, 

Would the same fancied summits likewise reach. 

" You build four walls," they say, " and think that 

there 
The bliss will dwell, that you denote by prayer.*' 
But all these taunts will pass as idle wind. 
When what is meant by holy rites you find. 
For they would have the Earth one temple vast, 
Peaceful and pure until its end to last. 
And as for limiting this bliss to walls. 
The argument from lips like theirs appals. 
For, as La Harpe to Diderot replied, 
" 'Tis men like you, who have the Earth denied 
To those whom you have legally confined 
To temples, and within would ever bind." 
'Tis we, who, in Religion's sacred name. 
And that of Freedom, Reason, should cry, "Shame!" 
It was your friends who yesterday began 
To limit rites Divine to such a span. 
'Tis then you should have enter'd your protest ; 
But now your charges come too late, at best. 
Vain are your boasts, and all your strife is vain ; 
'Tis those whom you accuse that should com- 
plain. 
For they would have these rites no less pervade 
The daisied grass, and the whole greenwood shade ; 
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'Tis they who would perambulate your fields 
And scent the bloom each hill and valley yields ; 
'Tis they who would your mountains consecrate . 
For poor and rich, and men of all estate ; 
'Tis they who, though to temples now confined. 
What you cannot, have Eden in their mind. 



But while each strays through Paradise, like these. 
He never your wide world of misery sees. 
These days fresh verdure to the hark will bring, 
And make perennial the crystalline spring ; 
They hind the broken ; and the cup they fill 
With Nectar'd sweets from an Ambrosian rill ; 
Yea, what is more, they keep alight the fire 
Which in the holy text can men inspire. 
And here, as a parenthesis, you may 
Observe how these in Scripture ever stray. 
Who doubts the visions which that field Divine 
Can yield on Earth, and cause the Heavens to shine ! 
O wondrous Book ! how aye subUme and grand ! 
And yet, the while, how beauteous, kind, and bland I 
Infiamed by these, the minds of men are full 
Of what reveals the true, the beautiful. 
There, David and Kebecea with them rest ; 
With these they see the regions of the blest ; 
Abraham, Moses, Patriarchs, and all. 
To the same blissful shores their spirits call ; 
And while they call each heart will ever burn, 
And to their fragrant bowers gladly turn. 

VOL. II. w 
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Bowers which holy Church will ever twine. 
To screen all simple hearts, O maid, like thine. 
Then sit not lonely with thy sacred book, 
A student, self-sufficient, in thy nook. 
But to her solemn temples ofb repair. 
For all thy Bible, and thy God are there. 
Ye damsels fair of England's happy land, 
Hear this plain song, and ever understand. 
'Tis brief — perhaps it sounds to some as new — 
But, oh, 'tis for the innocent, like you ! 

But now with Bonaventure let us end, 
And hear the sum from that wise, constant friend. 
Saith he, '^ A Paradise is each man's mind, 
Who things celestial thus will seek and find." 
Again the Muse cries, " Lay these words to heart, 
And from that temple let them ne'er depart, 
Where Earth shall all be Paradise to last. 
With Eden's happy days e'en now surpass'd. 
Earth be to Heav'n changed and Heav'n to earth. 
By one great kingdom having there its birth. 
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BT SANCTITY. 



But higher still, and higher some will range, 
Until their element they needs must change, 
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As Boarmg o'er the streams ethereal, fair, 
Thej feel they have to draw a thinner air, 
While I would feebly seek with them to rise, 
Like one who with much effort vainly tries. 
As birds when wounded flap along the ground. 
Drooping and fluttering, sinking still are found- 
So, with my faults unnumber'd, wounded, I 
On these last lofty themes can scarcely fly^ 



" There is in us," great Bossuet did say, 
In his concise and imdeveloped way, 
" A something that to God can aye submit " — 
Observe the depth of simple words thus writ. 
The fruits, then» of this power of submission 
You can yourself point out, and with precision. 
For then you can most clearly understand 
How by submission only man is grand. 
Beholding, as it were, the Infinite, 
To, which he bows, as to the only might 
That can so daim submission from his mind, 
Which constitutes the greatness of mankind ; 
And, therefore, the first statue, we are told, 
That ever Bome beheld, of shining gold. 
Of Piety was placed within the fane, 
Which show'd at least an estimate not vain. 
But, truly, ancient thoughts did oft agree 
With passing forwards to felicity. 
For thus the Carthaginian Senate said, 
" Their good deeds by the gods alone were sped 
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By whose assistance they were always done, 

Whenever they had real honour won. 

Their bad, their faults which they would fain disown, 

They owed," they said, " unto themselves alone." 

Sooth, it were endless proofs now to recite 

How this did savour of the Christian knight, 

For we may truly say, ",The cuirass'd then 

Spoke like the barefoot, hooded, cloister'd men ;" 

Or, to cite classic words which will agree 

With truth reveal'd, though yet mysteriously, 

" When oft in steel-clad men we could behold, 

As if the cloak'd Pythagorsean fold ;" 

Or as the poet said of those whose race 

As Trojan and Ausonian you could trace, 

In them you might have seen the men whose mind 

Did pass and mount above all human kind. 

Above what's seen most' lofty in the sky, 

In what is known to all as Piety. 



But with this truth implanted in his soul, 

Man gains his freedom, spurns unjust control ; 

And then on earth, for him, is Eden found. 

With air from Heav'n breathing all around. 

Ambrosial fruits, fetched from Life's wondrous tree. 

Ambrosial drink a fount of life to be. 

I know that ofb the tenderest and best 

Will scarcely think for them can be such rest. 

Name Piety, they're frozen at the sound. 

As if with links phantasmal they were bound. 
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Alas ! to tbem its thought will often seem 

The product of a pale and sickly dream. 

To them she often comes so cold, disguised, 

That I, for one, can never be surprised. 

But had these known their mother upon earth — 

That mother who of gladness feeU no dearth, 

They would have found that Piety is not 

What -Bigots think, or ofben say, I wot. 

They would have found her sofb and loving, mild, 

Bright as the heavens, cheerful as a child. 

Whate'er they love, as fairest of the fair, 

Gomes robed with splendours waiting on^ her there. 

Accessible to all, she ne'er will frown 

On hearts like theirs, though cast the lowest down. 

She, like a mother meeting their embrace. 

Affection only wears upon her face. 

No niaudlin whining, to palm off as true 

What from your heart you feel is not in you. 

To no one adverse, and from no one far. 

Though pale with beauty, like the morning star, 

You think it must be difficult to gain 

This grace of mind ; but such a fear is vain. 

Not as Anchises said, is ^'hard the way" 

Which Piety must conquer, here to stray, 

Saint Vincent, he of Paul, was heard to cry, 

" Oh, what an easy thing is sanctity ! " 

To be a saint, so little is required. 

Only the will of God to be admired * ! 

1 " Maximes de St. Yincent de Paul/' p. 68. 
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** Wh J, O Ljcurgus," it was ask'd of old, 

'' Do we jonr sacrifices poor behold? 

Bo trifling in themsdves, of valae small?" 

His answer might those trathfnl wwds recalL 

" I such appoint/' he then replied, " that we 

May never want, whate'er be our degree. 

Somewhat to offer to the power divine, 

Read J at will for hands like yonrs and mine.*' 

'' Oh ! " cries Ghievara, ** 'tis a less hard thing 

To serve g^at Qod than any earthly king, 

Who accepts service when it pleaseth him. 

While God accepts it when it is onr whim." 

How ofb has it been told that God has used 

The poor weak hearts that mortals had refused. 

That what a creature broke, forsook, despised, 

He has accepted and with favours prized. 

Ah ! what doth He not give to those that- call. 

Who when uncall'd did give Himself and all ? 

'' Himself as comrade did He give 

When coming amidst us to live ; 

As food, reclining to us nigh ; 

As ransom when He came to die ; 

As recompense when reigning where 

He gives what none to hope would dare." 

And then the constant service He requires 

Is only what benignity inspires. 

For habe charitatem, saith the text, 

And then you need no longer be perplex'd. 

E'en do then what you wish, concludes Saint Paul, 

As if this virtue sole included all. 
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Then witness what exists around us still 
In men devoted to that sovereign will. 
What common graceful manners do they show — 
How tender and humane for all below ! 
What smiling looks, what cheerful, pleasant talk, 
Yet apt the while to soar, while you scarce walk ; 
E'en such a holy man I have in view, 
Who daily these impressions can renew. 
He'll play with children, young men too, or boys — 
His are all little virtues, little joys : 
With gravest dames he'll join their steady game- 
Both young and aged rejoice to hear his name ; 
But Father Mahon comes from that old school 
Which no false wisdom saddens, to befool ; 
For he has no proud, stately part to play, 
Like some, but fresh upon the holy way. 
Whose former errors, stamp'd upon their face, 
Have lefb a gloom they cannot soon efface. 
How many still, in common life's sly haunts^ 
Are holy thus, devoid of airs and vaunts ! 
" What !" cry some who know them, "is that all ?" 
Yes ; and that makes theni what true saints we call. 
Well arm'd with ten-fold adamant 'gainst those 
Who would in combat with their spirits close^ 
Quite free from superstition, with its train 
Of silly action, and of terrors vain, 
Hearing not voices that to Nature lie. 
But those which she will to each heart supply^ 
For oracles in hearts there can be still 
Which on the earth proclaim God's gracious will* 
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These are the men who scan His secret mind, 

Who heal the braised and the broken bind. 

It is not thej who nsh^r scruples in, 

And deem what is not perfect to be sin, 

Who never in their troubles understood 

The plain and simple truth, that God is good — 

To whom the Father of us all appears 

" Our great Forbidder," loving but our tears. 

Who deem Him always angrj, unappeased, 

And chiefly terrible when men are pleased, 

In each act seeing, in each glance of eyes, 

A grave offence which God and Heav'n defies. 

Oh, shame on those who error will infuse 

Through Truth's clear ocean, o'er which soars the 

Muse, 
Confounding facts and inferences just 
With vulgar follies that they blindly trust, 
Making for Faith celestial a disguise 
In which credulity contends with lies. 
Of names thrice holy making aye their boast. 
Nature and Beason still their holocaust ! 
Alas ! not holy guides for men are they ; 
But it is sprites like these who missed the 

way. 
Lost in l^e darkness which they seem to need. 
With lapwing cries all others to mislead ; 
And even their austerity may be 
No solid proof of Christian sanctity. 
The priest and priestess in Arcadian land. 
Who served the temple of Diana grand. 
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Entitled Hymnia were most austere, 

As from the Greek PausaniaB doth appear ; 

Tliey ne'er must bathe or even visits pay 

Like other people in a common way. 

But it were long to tell how Pagans sought 

To mortify their flesh though not their thought. 

Our Friar Bacon seems to warn the Pope 

From ever wishing with such men to cope, 

Dissuading him from abstinence too great 

Of which, he tells him, some he hears relate. 

From all mortification which exceeds 

The bounds of reason and our special needs ; 

Since Piety, he says, is better far 

Which seeks not life to undermine or mar ; 

And, citing Seneca, he adds, that mind 

" Cannot be tranquil if the body find 

A hard taskmaster, not a ruler free, 

Dispensing health, and ease, and liberty ; 

Or if its true necessities denied. 

The sole result should be inhuman pride." 

Whereas true sanctity is debonnair. 

Sweet as the spring or fragrant summer air. 

Oh, charming from the first it would be seen, 

If gloomy Superstition had not been ! 

Then Crasshaw, wise and holy, h^ not sung 

The helpless wife whose hands with grief were wrung, 

Her poor Alexis' wilful exile o'er 

The wide, wide world, and ne'er to see her more ; 

But under some low roof he'd ishow how ha 

With his true love had reap'd felicity. 
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The sanctity met here, unlike the new, 

Brings hack the ancient wisdom to the yiew-*— 

Not the eccentric cases which some yaont, 

But true examples which in mind they haunt. 

Alas ! how often have we now to try 

Impartial minds to dear and satisfy ! 

Tet, mark the good in reference to these, 

Which from the scoffer men derive with ease. 

As from the enemies of faith as well. 

When on this superstition they will dwell. 

For Christians then are taught hy what they hear, 

The just complaints of hoth to know and fear. 

To join to true simpUcity a care 

Never to outrage Reason, Wisdom there. 

Using right circumspection on their way. 

So leaving nought for foes, or fools to say, 

Still prudent and enlighten'd in their tone. 

Not docile and submissive then alone. 

Such is the good that flows from censures grave, 

As fix)m the jests of those who coarsely rave ; 

Training the just and holy to refrain 

From thoughts immoderate, repulsive, vain. 

So are the tribes of the new Christian fold 

Emancipated, free as those of old ; 

Safe fix)m offending wise logicians' rules, 

Safe from the grounded blame of jesting fools. 

The first to see what ridicule requires. 

The last to blame when justly it inspires. 

Satumian races ; not by chains or laws. 

But from his own strong will each goodness draws, 
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Spontaneously adhering to the ways 

Of the great God, from which he never strays. 

Then the bright novelty that now we see 

Is but this love of God, or Sanctity. 

That love which Socrates of old ne'er knew, 

Which never cross'd before great Plato's view. 

Which no old history told, no poet sung, 

With which the Christian annals ever rung — 

That wondrous love alone did Heav'n draw down, 

The human heart and mind with bliss to crown, 

As still it can join the Heavens to the Earth, 

And to' all noble thoughts and deeds give birth. 

No fabled springs of which the names survive 

Can with this Paradise of Eden strive. 

But oh, what errors still poor men assail ! 

How e'en the Muse to fix them can prevail ! 

Take Jocelyn — what an instance have you there 

In Piety conjoin'd with gaunt despair. 

And duty all imaginary placed. 

Where every human goodness is effaced ; 

And things impossible invented thus. 

To make all piety odious unto us. 

" Pious ^neas" too does wondrous harm. 

And classic men 'gainst Piety will arm^ 

Who deem her mean and selfish, at the best. 

As poor forsaken Dido could attest. 

Whereas this gentle' spirit ever fair. 

Can fan our temples with Elysian air. 

Whate'er delights our human heart the mostj 

As its own offspring piety can boast ; 
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And what each youth recoils from with disdain, 
True Sanctitj esteems religion vain. 
But she indeed has such a way, 
She can impart the whole we say. 
Her way is things in Heaven to view. 
Which proves, in fine, the only true 
Way, if still men would judge aright. 
And not make dim their human sight. 
But while thus things were seen in God, 
'Tis Paradise men's feet have trod. 
Fonder then well this fact, O maid. 
And ne'er distrust thy chequer'd shade. 
For sooth thou hast invented nought ; 
All comes from thy great Maker's thought. 
The very sprightly dance, like thine, 
EUcits joy in men divine. 
Fure Innocence it is they see. 
When others mark hut youthful glee : 
All common acts to them appear 
As if angelic plumes waved near ; 
All ohjects that then meet their gaze 
Fill them with rapture and amaze ; 
Connected hy a secret thread 
To HeaVn, nought then for them is dead. 
E'en humour, as in works of Doyle, 
This holy mood will never spoiL 
Bright mirth or gravity, all one — 
The thoughts of Earth are past and gone. 
They envy not the men who aim 
To wound humanity, hut hlame. 
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Their spirits lightsome fly ahove. 

And wing*d for ever, hear but love. 

Eternal beauty sheds around 

A joy and peace alike profound ; 

And even for what seems but ill, 

They have one certain cure — God's will. 

But can we doubt that such souls see, 

While clad in flesh, feHcity ? 

No ; I defy you, if you dare, 

'Tis Paradise, 'tis Heav'en that's there. 



We have just heard from some of potent might 

To wield bright English, and put facts to flight — 

From friends whom we both honour and respect, , 

Though tracing in their armour some defect — 

That what they call the " Pride of FaiAh" must be 

A deadly foe to that serenity 

Which high above all errors past can soar, 

And cleanse Keligion from the faults of yore. 

But then in what do they make faifch consist ? * 

Alas ! 'tis they who see her through a mist. 

For when has she kept back the pious throng. 

As they maintain now, from redressing wrong ? 

From exercising patience to endure 

The faults und follies of the rough and poor ? 

And from devoted service of mankind 

By being e'en heroically kind — 

To pass their lives, they say, in what was believed 

To be God's service, blindly and deceived, 
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" Desiring what they never can obtain^ 

Lamenting what to turn from is Tain, 

Befiecting on what they can't understand ;'^ 

But, sooth, assent to this none may command ; 

Though what they add upon another page 

Can our concern for such rash words assuage ; 

For they conclude, impressing " what each knows," 

Say they, " and does not fancy and suppose, 

That reverence is always the chief power, 

And even joy of life in this brief hour. 

Tes, reverence for lives to goodness wed. 

For what was great and gracious in the dead. 

For what is marvellous in powers on high, 

Which never for eternity will die." 

But what is this, unless the ancient way 

On which the feet of holy men still stray P 

Their faith most active, wholly void of pride. 

Having a passage ever open wide 

To those blest fields where Eden's fruits are grown, 

And all deceitful errors are unknown. 

Tes, clearly on these tracts of holy ground, 

Most near to us bright Heav'n can be found. 

But here the joys of which I faintly sing 
Demand a strain irregular to wing 
Our onward way through a still lighter clime. 
Which knows no measure, or account of time. 
It is some Poet rapt who here should lead 
O'er the smooth passage to the smiling mead. 

Not indeed seeking for his lyre 
Harsh fury, madness, cries, and fire — 
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Less human than poetic strains, 

Of which Petronius e'en complains ^, 

That hearers cold amidst the clatter 

May ask what is on earth the matter.- 

Only a sofb and gentle sound 

Should steal o'er this sweeet, quiet ground. 

Hark, how it lures you onwards to pursue 

The glorious path with Paradise in view ! 

While all is sober in such lyrics terse — 

Sober and grave, as in the Universe. 

To God united, in His presence those 
Are more than we suppos^^ 
Who love, adore the Son, 
By whose cross was won 
Deliverance from woes. 
Instinctively will men demand 
To acquiesce in His Divine command. 
Which to obey, they feel, is grand. 
But such an act will ever bring 
That peace supreme which angels sing ; 
A happy and unearthly thing — 
Yes, a glimpse of Heav'n's own fields 
The wish to be obedient yields. 
When Pride gives way 
All bright things stay 
Which the troop angelic shields. 
Let the Christian chorus rise. 
His will be done. 
Which makes all one. 
And Earth becomes Heav'n past the skies. 

1 « FluB poetioi qnam humani." 
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For this seems but an inference most plain 
From what is utter'd in the holy strain. 
An earth on which can e^er be done the Will 
That in high Heav'n the angels all fulfil, 
Must, for the minds that wish to aim so high, 
Prove Heaven itself — at least, to Heav'n most nigh. 
What joy amidst this life's hard race, 
To reach on Earth that glorious place ! 
Far happier than Eden's plain, 
From which we ne'er depart again, 
To have in sight 
The gates of light. 
To hear, as those who but begin, 
" 'Tis sweet to let the pardon'd in !" 

When Christ instructed men, 

A common strain He chose. 

And common things that each one knows : 
Vines, com, homestead customs then 

Were what He gently did propose, 
While walking by the placid shore. 
Or the bright hills and uplands o'er. 

From common life begins 

The way that holy rapture wins. 
So far above all earthly dins, 
Yet with sweet perfume &om the ground 
Where He Himself is seated found. 

But now resume the formal strain, and show 
How this can act on human minds below. 
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For pure simplicity leads straight away 

To heights where ever the bright angels stray, 

Where bides no human, vain respect, 

Of selfish interest no efiect ; 

Where double-dealing has to flee. 

And Truth aye reigns alone and free. . 

Poor Ovid thought that wine alone 

Could make the heart be open thrown — 

In fact, that nothing else could be 

A fountain of simplicity, 

Eare in his age ^ when minds were closed, 

And all was left to be supposed. 

But here is what their depths unbar, 

And makes all sly deceit fly far ; 

Here is what bids men " Face the truth," 

That they may never come to ruth. 

Then self-renouncement too will stay 
The popular though saintly way. 
Oh, far from man, to think that he 
A mental pugilist should be. 
An Athlete, or Pancratian wight 
Preparing for a coming fight. 
With arms, protectors of his breast 
And head, while watchful of the rest. 
Ready to plant his blows in turn — 
In fine, no keen device to spurn ; 
So standing silent ere a blow 
Is struck by either of them — though 

1 " Simplioitas sdvo rafissima nostro." 
OL. II« O 
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PansBtius said that human life 

Should thus await each future strife. 

That he who would himself hest serve 

From arts like these should neyer swerye. 

But thus be ready, day by day, 

And, too, precisely in this way 

To meet the petulance of foes — 

The injuries that each day knows ; 

At every time, in every place, 

Showing a bold and ardent face. 

Himself erect and on his guard, 

In mind, to meet aU things most hard, 

The most insidious and most sly. 

And them aye ready to defy. 



Unless you mystify each word 

By symbols, this is all absurd. 

PansBtius, praised by Cicero, 

Could never thus to Eden go. 

But rather than to injure, he 

Must wish " to suffer injury " — 

Socratic maxim, sophist bold, 

Though current with the Christian fold. 

To gain the true Elysian field. 

His maxim here must be to yield ; 

And then for him will be that Best, 

Of all activity the best. 

No, never deem him idly down ; 

For him the true Olympian crown — 
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That crown which glitters in the skies 
Reserved for him who never dies — 
That crown which never, never fades, 
Which no time withers, darkness shades — 
And where the combatants of yore, 
No, never are forgotten more. 



Far higher than that Scsevola so praised. 
Or Pompey, Mucins^ who the world amazed,. 
Or that so honoured Macedonian boy 
Whose patience old Valerius tells with joy. 
Or Zeno, Anaxarchus, and the rest, 
With that grave Theodoras he styles best. 
Stand those immortal champions who would dare 
All scoffs and injuries, and death to bear. 
Bather than not themselves so to renounce 
That Heav'n, and only Heav'n should still pronounce^ 
Weakness resisting was their strategy ; 
The prize it won was Immortality. 
Our life to sacrifice for sweet fond love,. 
Our love for honour, other thoughts above. 
Honour to deem with Faith identified. 
For which life, love, and honour are defied — 
Such was the true Hidalgo's lofty cry^ 
Such the device of old nobility. 
But self-renouncement, playing thus its part,. 
Brings Eden's hisights at once within the heart ;; 
Of which at least the shadows we behold 
In sundry instances e'en famed of old i 

o2i 
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As when great Dion, exiled, had to stand 
With patience waiting, as a poor man hland, 
Contented, made e'en happy by the thought 
That thus to him had others entrance sought ; 
Or as when Fabius Maximus declined 
Fresh honours for his son, with that great mind 
Which shrank from too much glory on his race, 
" To which some interruption should have place "- 
Strange contrast to the wish of many now, 
Who scarcely such deep scruples would avow. 
But at the moment, see these lost in thought — 
Yes, lost in Eden's groves, whate'er each sought. 
For Nature, doubtless, rather God, did lead 
E'en heathens to that garden which all need. 
Since self-renouncement ever is so sweet. 
It oft man's dearest wishes best can meet ; 
It is so slight, so small, so faint a thing. 
And yet it crowns you as a potent king. 
Yet say what is more worthless and more small, 
Than when thus self gives up its fondest all ? 
While still its stream so purely clear will rise, 
It needs must flow from fountains past the skies. 
If we e'er felt like La Fontaine, 
At least we should not much complain. 
His opera composed, he went 
To hear it, when first acted, bent ; 
When, seated in a box, he thought 
The first act was not what he sought. 
He yawn'd and yawn'd, felt yawning sweet. 
And then stole out into the street, 
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Where in a caf6's comer deep 

He nestled, and fell fast asleep ! 

Woke by a friend, astonish'd then, 

Exclaiming^, " How canst sleep thus, when 

Your opera all rush to hear, 

While you so negligent appear ? '* 

" I've been, I've been, I've been, my friend ! 

I could not wait there to the end. 

Oh, I have heard enough," said he, 

*' And stupid work it seems to me. 

Parisian patience is admired — 

But of my own thoughts I was tired." 

Sooth, others have been forced to see, 

No doubt, their insufficiency ; 

But so to fall asleep in peace. 

Like him, does prove a sweet release 

From passions that mislead the mind 

Which otherwise might Eden find. 



To see, and envy not, the bliss of others 
The sense of contrast in ourselves oft smothers ; 
And, after all, there's joy in each reverse, 
When self seems lost to view the universe. 
Of joy so call'd to feel they have no need, 
De Stael says grief some men will often lead. 
But true it is, that what was once admired 
Is deem'd to be erroneously inspired. 

When Earth's unwarm'd by Heav'n's soft ray, 

All self-renouncement dies away ; 
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And then the more from self each flies, 
The more Earth's base suspicions rise. 
" Why seek," Cecilins ask'd, " to hidQ 
Aught that you so respect with pride, 
Since honest things will court the light, 
And crimes alone in screens delight ? " 
Minutius Felix this relates, 
Just as the cry of modem states, 
Which call to give account the just 
As those in whom they cannot trust. 
But grandly might these then reply 
In classic words which well apply 
To their own strict condition thus 
While living in the midst of us. 
The Grecian orator denounced 
A project still heard, then announced, 
" Call me to give account for what ? 
For sums by you were given not ? 
For spending all my own on you, 
Whose walls I have rebuilt anew * ? " 
Some senators thus fear deep guilt, 
When Sion's walls are now rebuilt 
By those who yield their whole amount, 
And then are call'd to give account 
Of what they owe to their own view 
Of duty, giving all for you. 
But cease these glances at a time 
When self-renouncement is a crime. 

^ Demosth. de Corona. 
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The heart with its conscience will rest, 

In the thoughts which the Heav'ns inspired, 
That to care not for self is best, 

Despised be its acts, or admired ; 

For of all else it grows tired. 
Let selfishness put forth his strength, 

And boast of his riches or fame, 
There steals in a feeling at length 

That all will exist but in name, 

Delusion, ever the same. 
The sophist may boast of his *' me," 

Old Plutus of " I " and of " ours " ; 
For others a time there will be, 

Which all such vain thought overpowers. 

When they demand sweeter bowers. 
They stretch to the infinite wings ; 

They find it is ever the best ; 
They feel how more truly it brings 

What makes them most happy and blest 

In God's vast universe rest. 
Detach'd from Earth upon the whole. 
What's right and fair the object sole. 
The human mind, not subtle grown, 
Will feel with joy its peace alone. 
Hark ! the bard takes his lyre 
Deeper thoughts to inspire. 
In curiosity began 
The woes that now encompass man. 
Kejoicing to be little proves 
A bliss the human heart approves, 
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To vastest Science not denied, 
Embracing all truth without pride. 
For the pure light of Faith's sweet air — 
Breathes aye into the heart the good and fair. 
What is not pleasant in these walks, or hard ? 
They open Heav'n — the end that sings your bard. 
What common mortal would such bliss discard ? 
Let's onwards fly 
Through joys on high — 
Let nothing scare ; 
All bliss is there ; 
The Good Supreme is nigh. 

If you pass by unscathed each gloomy haunt, 
Eutebeuf asserts you nought of Eden want. > 
You only have to fly the stately wall 
Where Pride's grim palace would your mind en- 
thral — 
High palace that in front will grand appear. 
While but a falling ruin is the rear ; 
You only have to shun where Anger dwells, 
And pensive Avarice, with countless cells ; 
Or where old snake-fed Envy has retired, 
Or Idleness, who seems at all times tired ; 
Or Gluttony or Luxury, that ends 
By robbing those who sped to her as friends, 
Who came on horseback modest, free, and gay, 
And back on foot, and sad, are sent away ; — 
You only have to seek your rest elsewhere. 
And you will breathe, he says, celestial air. 
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So near we are then to Heav'n, if we be 
From vice removed, with feet to wander free — 



From ill, of which the deeds are fully traced 
Throughout the Universe, and ne'er effaced ; 
Fix'd not alone within the culprit's scope, 
But beyond Earth in Heav'n's high starry cope ; 
Extended by vibration of the light, 
To be a record for eternal sight. 



Now onwards as we tread these blissful ways. 
Each charming little human virtue stays. 
Crystalline brooks here wind through Eden's plains. 
The gates of light unbarr'd to seraphs' strains. 
Beligion has a far more wide domain 
Than some suppose, who echo her in vain. 
By times or titles never bounded made, 
Howe'er her confines be involved in shade, 
She's full of love, and not of its reverse. 
For all that breathe within the universe. 
'Midst Pagan error, and with human fault, 
By those who wish she can be seen when sought ; 
While breasts of Christians sometimes scorn her spell, 
As cruel pastimes can most clearly tell. 
For when there is indifference to pain 
Of any creatures, she is named in vain. 
Let Lesbia, with her little sparrow dear, 
Catullus present, only be w'atch'd near ; 
Behold how on her fingers it will mount. 
Which serve for ladder, as he does recount ; 
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See how she places sweet things in its bill, 
And seeks its simple wishes to fulfil ; 
See how she weeps for birdee laying dead, 
Her eyes with weeping for its fate are red*. 
Compare her with the damsel now so nigh, 
Impatient till the dove will fall and die ; 
Huntress, like chaste Diana, full of pride. 
Who to spread pain and death will fearless ride 
Across the country with companions bold. 
To kill some creature ere it reach its hold. 
To me more Christian seems the one so frail, 
Than she who thinks her title can avail. 
Such damsels may be full of sense, and witty ; 
But what's the name of Christian without pity ? 
I ne'er can think that more religious they 
Than Lesbia are, although in church they pray*. 

The sum and substance of the whole can be 

Express'd with plain and simple brevity. 

Keligion opens Eden's door 

By yielding love, still more and more. 

Where love is wanting, all the rest 

Is vain profession at the best. 

When aught of God we would demand. 
Let us ask what sole is grand — 
Say, ** Give to us thy mind," 
That we too may be kind. 

1 Flendo turgiduli mbent ocelli. 
3 Les soirees Froven^ales ii. 
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For God's mind is our life 
Amids the mortal strife, 

For that is highest, best, 

To make us ever blest. 
The highest themes with lowest ofben blend ; 
And so we find it still, though near the end. 
As when we climb the Alps o'er crystal snow 
We catch at times a glimpse of what's below. 
Of smiling plains, sequestered haunts of men. 
And picture to ourselves their pleasures then, 
While mists around the peaks that roll so nigh 
You'd think would intercept them from the eye ; 
So do the lofty heights on which we stand, 
'Midst breaks of sunlight show us small things bland ; 
The cloud-capt hills of sanctity display 
The soft, sweet common graces of each day, 
Which act their part upon the distant ground. 
Where goodness lowly, human, will abound. 
How few there are who venture to combine 
The little things of life with the Divine ! 
Show them in contact close, and men complain 
Of taste defective, and of views profane. 
Nathless, the things I meet with on my way 
Must find a place in my undaunted lay. 
Which shuns not even common words that fly 
From lips spontaneous, ofb with meaning high. 
Now manners ill the bower and the hall 
Depend, in fact, on what some falsely call 
An element too rarefied and pure, 
Connexion with their fashion to endure. 
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But sanctity ne^er cold will condescend 
To sweeten converse, and its faults amend, 
To regulate the voice, the looks and air, 
That social life may be as blithe as fair. 
So, when opposed to grace, it wounds the mind, 
We miss the spirit that had all refined. 
As when the Muse, by great Eossini led, 
Most solemn strains with lightest ofb will wed, 
Abruptly causing dissonance with ease. 
As if our minds aye versatile to please ; 
So should we now descend from highest air 
To skim the ground, observing what is there ; 
Though often o'er the stagnant pool will lie 
What shocks the senses as they pass it nigh. 



For glance now at our life in town, 

Where each seems ever looking down 

On those whom he or she may meet, 

As if unkindness were most sweet, 

Unless some want should them surprise. 

When they will " love you as their eyes 

As said the false, benetted cat, 

Trying to profit by the rat — 

While " looking down'* we say, though sooth, 

That 'tis from heights is not a truth — 

Where each one stares and seems afraid 

Lest others be familiar made. 

Proportioning politeness thus, 

As full of airs and pompous fuss ; 



» 
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Inviting you, perhaps, that there 

You may be made to feel aware 

Of the vast gulphs that separate 

Yourself from their own social state. 

Or even seeming to ignore 

The "friend" whose hand they touched before. 

But cherishing a sly suspicion 

That they should now feel much contrition 

For having recognized a wight 

Who figures not just every night 

In haunts of those now calPd most high. 

To court whose favours they would die, 

Cold protest stamp'd upon their face. 

And manners that with that keep pace ; 

Which seem to indicate that they 

Have no conception of a way 

Whereby the noble can escape 

From evils of that ancient shape. 

When Sallust held that Pride alone 

Must constitute their normal tone. 

Here men their breath will even spend 

To note the failings of a friend. 

Like those of the Athenian crowd 

Who said Symonides spoke loud ; 

Or Thebans, quite indignant, that 

Paniculus the hero spat ! 

Or Spartans, who Lycurgus know 

As one who walks with head stoop'd low ; 

Or Eomans, feeling themselves bored 

That Scipio, when sleeping snored ; 
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Or those of Utica, who thought 

That Cato ate not as he ought ; 

Or foes of Pompey, grieved (their match) 

That he with one finger would scratch ; 

Or Carthaginians raising din 

That Hannibal was clothed too thin : 

Or Sylla's friends, who Caesar blamed 

For belts of which they were ashamed. 

The great thing here is aye to seek 

In friends the points that may be weak ; 

We're classical in this alone 

That all worst ancient faults we own. 

Oh, how we've wander'd in a trance, 

Not now alone from Heav'n but France, 

Where never of such proud disdain 

The lowest weights have to complain ! 

But even noblest men abound 

Like Faulus named JEmilius found, 

As skill' d their guests to entertain 

As to command an army's train. 

Those who have once beheld true grace 

Are difficult, when face to face 

With the stiff players who supply 

The manners that here wound the eye. 

Their memory is as severe 

As their first judgment can appear ; 

And so internally they smile 

When feints like these the rest beguile. 

Now urged with such a fond pretence, 

As justified by Providence. 
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As if Heav'n's anger here could fall 
On courtesy, in bower and hall ; 
Such as so lately France did grace 
And make all strangers love its race, 
As if our later style were best 
Which our immunities attest, 
When common-place stupidity 
Long steep'd in insipidity 
Stamps men with nought to do each day 
And women who have nought to say. 
But, oh, forgive the indignation 
Caused by the apes who haunt our nation ! 
A vaunt, the formal, false parade ! 
Where all is a distorted shade 
Of manners which once nobles graced. 
Of which each trace is here eflFaced, 
Or rather, from the first unknown. 
Which mushroom races ne'er did own. 
But give us still that medium clear. 
Where classes touch each other near. 
Each other teach and elevate. 
And mind retains its brilliant state. 
When both the sexes, equal there. 
Preserve what makes all life most fair ; 
And oft between themselves exchange 
E'en what to each before was strange ; 
As in the tale of famed Perrault, 
Where wit and beauty those bestow 
Who wanted either ere they met. 
And nought was then left to regret 
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The beautiful obtaining mind, 
The clever, beauty, fair, and kind. 
Yes, let us see the true proportion. 
And of the sweet soul no distortion — 
As wise Amigio says, "A look 
Which human kindness ne'er mistook," 
A movement of the eye and lip 
Sweet as what bees of Hybla sip, 
A whisper, or an accent loud. 
Which deep ill-passions never shroud ; 
No silence stiff, inopportune, 
Nor sadness, that can hearts untune, 
Nor auy outward mark akin 
To ill-proportion'd things within, 
To what is false, and sly, and base, 
Which can deform and spoil the face ; 
For minds that Paradise behold 
Are youthful-fair, however old. 
Yes, from the sickly circle blind 
The way to that enclosure find ; 
Spread wide your wings and fly away 
Where all benign things haunt and play ; 
Stay not with those who only know 
The shades of life that darkness throw : 
Speed to the hills, and reap the sun, 
And endless joy will have begun. 
For as we mount them, lo ! fair Sanctity, 
Again in spotless robe, will smile on thee. 
You thought we had forgot our special theme. 
But she stands ofben where we little dream. 



1 
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Then, with her, Sweetness, Gentleness, are here; 
For Heav'n's enameFd fields will all l>e near. 
And even you will, therefore, wear a face 
In which the whole of blessedness we trace ; 
For nought of beauty ever can compare 
With love like yours, all stamp'd and beaming there. 
Warm, cordial greeting marks the tone 
Where mere false polish is unknown. 
For ofb smooth manners can be cold — 
E'en like the metals we behold 
So shining where the fire has place, 
In which you can behold your face ; 
While to that polish never came 
An influence from that warm flame. 
Just touch it, and we see you start, 
As if lump-ice had form'd each part. 
Oh, such are not the manners here 
Which cause the Heav'ns to be near ; 
True polish does not heat repel. 
Like the cold steel that shines so well ; 
But here, before celestial fire, 
It can both warmth and love inspire. 
Here no one seems " upon the eye," 
To use the French expression sly*. 
As if he watch'd with equine fear 
All those who would approach him near. 
As sensitive as any horse. 
With doubts which should entail remorse. 

^ TOV^OTXTQ 8iir ToBil. 
VOL. II. P 
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Then, also, men benign are strong, 
Curbing Manlian speech and wrong. 
Clad all in adamant and gold, 
And yet the mildest of the fold. 
Sweetness would the Christ impart 
To the common human heart. 
Gentle, like Him, we must be ; 
That is Heav'n's felicity. 
Vincent says, " In all men thus 
God Himself will come to us ;" 
And the poor, at least we know, 
Should our Saviour Christ still show. 
When the poor thus meet your sight. 
Him you see with Heav'n's owii light. 
What can more high Heav'n display 
Than when thus you ever stray ? 

Bliss pervades 

Greenwood shades, 

City streets, 

All one meets. 

At all hours. 

In all bowers — 
Paradise surrounds your way ; 
For love — love of your neighbour — ^works no ill. 
Therefore, says holy Paul, it does fulfil 
The law in plenitude, which leads you then 
To that true Heav'n on earth designed for men. 

Plii^y relates that in a certain land, 
Which otherwise would prove an arid sand. 
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Where neither rain does fall, nor any dew 
The withered verdure moistens to renew, 
There is a single fountain, never dry, 

Which of the purest water yields supply ; 

When those who thence would draw it music bring 

And, marching round it, play, and sweetly sing. 

The water at the sound is sure to rise. 

And yield to all the country fresh supplies ; 

So that there might be no one ever left. 

Of what his nature wanted, there bereft. 

" Beloved," says the monk who cites the tale, 

" 'Tis thus that sanctity can still prevail. 

The arid land is man, the fountain, God, 

The music, piety, which gains the nod 

At which the stream of happiness will flow. 

Reviving all who thirsted here below." 

For holiness implies those minds which prove 

How nigh is man to all the bliss above ; 

Which find " Emmanuel, or God with us ;" 

And wholly solved the problem even thus. 



CANTO XIX. 

TO POVEBTT. 



But, lo ! advance some griefs for us to trace. 
Through which men pass to the Elysian place. 

p 2 
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This is the seat of shades where even souls 
Find darkness oft which every sense controls. 
Here, wrapt in gloom appears the slippery ground, 
Where dismal mists and thick the whole surround. 
Here must we pause, retrace our steps, and show 
We have not sought to hide the facts you know ; 
For otherwise our whole constructed theme 
Might a vain boast, and e'en an insult seem. 
Yet midst these facts, however drear at first. 
The light celestial we shall find will burst ; 
Although some guides may murmur and complain, 
And seem to hint that all such hopes are vain. 
The figures that they see first pass along 
Are caird " disgraceful " in Virgilian song. 
With shame it thus clothes Poverty, that maid 
Met by ^neas in the godless shade. 
At whom men glance still with suspicious sigh, 
And ask how Heav'n to her can e'er be nigh. 
" The rich may fancy, or may reason so, 
But her condition true they seldom know." 
Yea, what is worse, high genius will lament 
That he with her is through the cold world sent. 
Mozart, Beethoven stop their lofty strain 
To count their bills, and of their wants complain. 
How must not common mortals seek to fly 
Her cold embrace, and in her presence sigh ? 
Yes, place yourself in circumstances low, 
And see what waters will around you flow ? 
Just realize, if only for one day, 
For your own self this poverty, and say. 
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Oh, vain, unholy, would he gravest songs 
That would ignore her sorrows, and her wrongs. 
The dreadful shades contiguous that sweep 
O'er the cold ground where she, you think, must 

weep! 
But hards with no such advocates agree, 
Who find in her but sunless misery ; 
Nor, to be just to her, will songsters doubt 
That she has all their secret ofb found out. 
It is not she who utters such complaints. 
Who often feels, and thinks, and speaks like 

saints. 
While not less merry, natural, and apt 
To please the eye as if in beauty wrapt ; 
And beauty yields a pleasure of its own 
Which to the poor is never quite unknown. 
It is the sophist's tongue on which are found 
Laments that social order would confound. 
" Rustic Ofellus " represents a class 
That truths, not reputation, would amass. 
To greater knowledge making no pretence 
Than to the wisdom of plain common sense. 
Abnormal sages as by Horace styled. 
Perhaps the last of all to be beguiled. 
The poor, although not hermits, often know 
They should not judge of men by outward show ; 
That Aquileia's Provost may seem high 
In state, while still pleasing even Heav'n's eye ; 
That tables spread may imder viands groan, 
Where hearts true mental food will prize alone ; 
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That dames may wear rich robes of squalid gold. 

Whose secret virtues are by angels told — 

That cloud-capt towers may still supply the man 

Who thinks, speaks, acts as sole the Christian can, 

Like those of La Bretesche which show to you 

The noble, just, and kind, skill'd Montagu. 

At least the poor find no obstruction there 

From seeing riches, which can hide the fair : 

Though Juvenal saw nought he thought could save 

The wretched poor man whom he left a slave ; 

Since wealth dispensed thus nobly, well, and free. 

Can enter Eden just like Poverty. 

They know besides, however rich men boast 

That he who most possesseth, wanteth most. 

That as the Grecian poet said of old, 

" The joy is equal which all ranks unfold ; 

For to rejoice in great things can't excel 

The having small things sweetly used, and well." 

Saint Austin, when he saw the beggar smile, 

Exclaim'd how riches many can beguile ! * 

Such cheerfulness was in the poor man's face. 

That Wealth's less happy mood he could but trace. 

La Fontaine's cobbler is recall'd to mind, 

When crying to his benefactor kind, 

" Oh, take back quickly now your hundred crowns. 

And let me sing and sleep like other clowns ;" 

Amigio says that often, hand-in-hand, 

We're led by Poverty to that sweet land 

Where true celestial pleasures can be found, 

To which she guides us from this outward ground. 
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Attracted hj the same intense desire, 

As Dante sings upon his heav'nly lyre, 

Did hare their feet, Saint Bernard and the rest, 

Francis and Dominic, so richly hlest ; 

Did hare them, too, Silvester old, and Gilles, 

To speed the faster to the azure hills. 

Let Poverty herself advance to view, 

And our high theme to her will not seem new. 

In the waste wilderness an Eden raised 

She finds, however rich men are amazed. 

'Tis she who wanders most through happy 
glades. 

In thought enjoying the Elysian shades. 

For stooping o'er the plough there may be sport 

More than in speeding to the hank or court. 

And Nature's sounds o'er wood, and stream, and 

field 
May cheer her heart anij daily pleasures yield — 
Sounds that high genius oft would imitate. 
Familiar most to those of lowly state ; 
Though no Beethovens may be there to try 
Their " Pastoral " and gracious " Symphony." 
Yet Poverty has music soft and sweet, 
Humm'd to herself in garrets and the street. 
That strangely wild and quaint bewitching song 
To her from ancient times will still belong ; 
As e'en the new and popular must be 
Fraught with her own unmatch'd simplicity ; 
While as in regions Catholic we find 
Her strain the offspring of a holy ndnd ; 
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For there she chants, with wild and pleasing tone. 

The melodies that Sion's Eong might own. 

But richer feasts for her are yet reserved 

When from the sophist's influence preserved. 

'Tis she who thus, endow'd with that plain sense 

Which often want the men of most pretence, 

Can find the peace of wisdom fill her hreast 

While rich men argue, vainly seeking rest. 

As Aristotle said, she syllogizes, 

Which fact our Friar Bacon ne'er surprises. 

Who says logicians Nature makes us all, 

Though terms of logic poor men would appal. 

Dame Poverty may know not what is meant 

By scholar's words, inviting argument. 

But solve a false one she hy logic can 

Even when speaking in the rudest man. 

Your formal terms she never may have used ; 

But then heware to think she is abused. 

For what is known by Nature she has rules, 

Without frequenting any of your schools* ; 

And when that light to her will seem denied. 

The fault is not in Poverty, but pride ; 

From which great evil she of all most free. 

Can thereby reap the best felicity. 

In brief 'tis she who has the strictest right 

To see what brings bright Eden's meads in sight. 

As oft 'tis proved when, to the world unknown, 

Some from their birth to death this bliss will own j 

1 Opus Tert. 28, 
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As even Horace knew, or could foresee 
"When on the quest of pure felicity. 

And now, to make this evident, we need 

That we to no sophistic school should speed, 

No metaphysic subtilty adduce, 

No theologic argument produce : 

An artist's, or a common eye we ask. 

And with no words accomplished is our task ; 

For where would either seek expression true 

Of joy, if not, O Poverty, in you? 

For where show gladness, peace, and honest mirth, 

If not in faces flush'd with toil on earth ? 

He who of senile vices feels ashamed. 

Would never "the old gentleman" be named, 

Of which the term itself will always sound 

As if the pure ridiculous were found. 

Not so when thou, O Poverty, will own 

The many long years that with thee were flown. 

The physiognomist who joy would trace, 

Best finds it in the smiles that Hght your face. 

But when contentment on the face does shine. 

Thoughts must have pass'd through fields that are 

Divine ; 
For men are not mere animals, to feel 
Content with aught the Heav'ns do not reveal ; 
Eyes must have caught a glimpse of what is there 
Beyond this earth, the true, immortal fair. 
The sons of labour may not own its power. 
But thence it flows to sweeten each glad hour. 
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Proceed we, nathless, to consider well 
The solid grounds of what we know and tell, 
When saying Poverty still finds the way 
Through fields that border Paradise to stray. 
To reap on Earth true visions of the sky, 
And find them at her side for ever nigh — 
An end to things which had fatigued before. 
Aid and direction that will fail no more. 



What most confines the Earth we see around 

When nought appears beyond its narrow bound — 

What most can darken hearts, extinguish glee. 

Are bars from which the lower ranks are free. 

They have no stale conventional cold way 

Of speaking, looking, acting day by day 

Prom one cloth cut, and that too coarse and bad. 

Which with disgust and hatred makes you sad — 

So stupid is the silly affectation 

That reigns in certain circles of each nation. 

Which interest takes from every human word, 

And substitutes a jargon false, absurd-— 

Monotonous and formal, studied things 

For the variety that Nature brings. 

The common people's utterance is free ; 

'Tis Nature gushes forth, as you can see. 

Befreshiug all who listen to the sound. 

And watch its streams of sparkUng light around. 

Then simple too in all their ways of life 

With Nature they have no protracted strife 
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Beneath the flag of fashion with its tones, 

Which lowly, rank ignores and never owns. 

They are not of the world in life or mind, 

So ancient pleasures oft with them you find. 

Of them dame Nature seldom will complain 

As when Alanus does relate her strain ; 

Nor could she well, since all their faults will flow 

From what she gives them, as they seem to know. 

Their hearth domestic has its pristine charm ; 

And when they leave it, it sustains no harm. 

'Tis rather home that follows them away. 

Than home subverted by the dance or play. 

But let me be a painter only here. 

To argue not, but show a picture near. 

I will not you with grave, dull terms provoke; 

'Tis the artistic sense that I invoke, 

I will not you with mystic words appal, 

I'll take you only to the music hall. 

For thus I love to irritate anew 

The critics who such rhapsodies review ; 

Though some fastidious, rich grandees, reflned. 

Will speak like her of old by ®diles fined — 

Great Appius's daughter, full of pride. 

Who seem'd the throng of people to deride, 

And who for petulance of language there 

Was made to pay a sum that well might scare, 

Fundanus and Sempronius judging she 

Had not evinced the due civility. 

Yes, 'tis from the/e that evidence I'd bring 

To prove the truth of all that now I sing ; 
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For that confirms the lesson from the face. 
Which, with all artists' leave, I sought to trace. 
Concluding that the common, lowly way- 
Prevents not man from feeling that sweet ray 
From which originates aU gladness free, 
And feeling less of human misery. 
Mix'd with the people there, as Horace said, 
To all their honest feelings am I wed ; 
And, one of them myself, like him, I cry, 
Leave me with these to feel, and live, and die. 
Ah, I do love that ancient Roman wit. 
When senators with common men would sit, 
Together reaping the same homely joys 
From the same play, with workmen, maids, and boys ; 
Fie on Serranus ! on Scribonius, shame ! 
Who would divide them at the social game, 
Though usage longer than five hundred years 
The Eoman city held, and felt no fears. 
I own, with our times might not quite agree 
The senatorial and grim old decree. 
That all should stand while at their recreation, 
" To show the mind of the great Eoman nation." 
We feel we can be manly without that ; 
And so we'd follow Romans when they sat. 



But take we now details ; and we shall find 
The poor can stray through Eden in their mind, 
While aided by no mere poetic fiction. 
But seeing proof that needs must bring conviction, 
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Wanting no vouchers, ask'd whene'er they rove, 

To sport and revel in its blissful grove. 

For first they find an entrance open free 

By their own acts of simple charity. 

And who more kind, I ask, to one another. 

Than those who, poor themselves, will help a 

brother ? 
In goodness, too, the lowly class can boast 
An entrance to Elysium open'd most. 
" What ! " you exclaim, " the men who beat their 

wives ? 
In whom no spark of honour now survives ? 
And who no temple ViriplacsB know. 
But only orgies foul that bring them woe ?" 
Nay, my fast friend, but those we ever find, 
In their old normal state, both true and kind, 
Men aye good humour'd, often truly wise. 
Although their "Bean Feast'* they may greatly 

prize. 
But then, observe, Pythagoraeans here 
Were not their teachers, as to all is clear. 
Mark, too, these maidens of the lowest state^ 
Who lead their lovers back past Eden's gate. 
The far-famed author of the " Eural Eides,*' 
Who views our common folk on many sides, 
Has lefb a charming observation just, 
Which but expresses my own firmest trust. 
"This I will say," saith he, **on Hampshire 

Downs, 
Of all the fair young women of these towns 
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That e'er I had the happiness to know, 

I ever found them constituted so, 

That they would do their best to heal all strife, 

And smooth the inequalities of life. 

Such did I find was their sincere desire ; 

And this, I own, is what I most admire. 

The judgment, justice of the female mind 

Confirm'd by long experience now I find. 

Merry as larks while hoeing in the field, 

They laugh at what each moment seems to yield ; 

And some, removed from country life to town, 

Have taught the great on greatness to look down, 

By showing as in mirrors what was meant 

By God when woman to the man was sent. 

To be the joy supreme of life, on earth 

A foretaste of the everlasting mirth." 

Such personal experience stated thus 

Belongs to all who think and live like us ; 

While yet we can but praise what we do know. 

Though others in the distance may be so ; 

For Hampshire quite alone cannot comprise 

All whom men look on with true lover's eyes ; 

Since France and Spain cannot be all in shade 

Without the guidance of the simple maid ; 

Nor can be Germans or Italians lefb 

Of such bright guardian angels all bereft. 

But mark the spirit of the common poor. 

How women teach them gaily to endure 

The daily toils of hardship's busy life 

As their betrothed, or else their friend, or wife. 
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" Will," said one, with tone most sweet, 

Who her brother chanced to meet — 

" Willie, what's your task to-day ? " 

" Hard," said he, " no children's play." 

While to her he did complain. 

Cheerful lassie raised the strain ; 

Looks of sweet and fondest pride 

Show'd an angel at his side, 

Mask'd, as one forlorn, yet gay, 

Smiling all his cares away. 

" This I have to do," said he, 

Saying it lamentingly* 

" Is that all?" she archly said, 

" I could do it on my head ! " 

Does the tale to you seem rude ? 

Others find it mental food ; 

And what sweeter than to see 

Mirth that lights up poverty ? 

But leave we now these maidens in their haunts. 

Where they care nothing for the Muse's vaunts ; 

For sooth their fathers, brothers, lovers too 

Have other things that they with love must do ; 

And while we find them otherwise employ'd, 

Each finds true bliss by them to be enjoy'd. 

In town or country workmen ofttimes see 

What with old Eden's joys might well agree ; 

And Agriculture, with its daily toil, 

Has many vistas to a better soil 

Than that of Earth ; though this was found to be 

A source for nations of such dignity, 
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That Italy from oxen takes its name — 
From Italoi \ as call'd in Greek, it came. 
Sage Numa would to agriculture turn 
The people who for war alone would bum. 
For nought he deem'd conducive more to peace 
Than country life, of which the toils ne'er cease. 
Such to the last were Eonians in their speech, 
Who rural arts and husbandmen would teach. 
The Latin words emplo^'d upon this theme 
Too grand and lofby to late races seem ; 
Which much embarrass'd, we are told, Delille 
In his translation,and did make him feel 
That a far lower style the French required, 
If his French Georgics he would have admired. 
What was most noble in the ancient time 
Would sound ignoble in his Gallic rhyme. 
Just as the men of present times would stare 
To hear that Phrontis, but a pilot there. 
As Homer tells us, had his honoured tomb, 
Eaised at the public cost, as one by whom • 
The State and all men had been served so well. 
That they did deem it just his name to tell. 
Not so are honour'd now the sons of toil, 
Whose names we think would songs heroic spoil. 
A sad reflection ! but in many things 
The Pagans, as we And, had grander wings 
Than Pride and late barbarians could expand. 
E'en when their flights were over Christian land. 

1 ira\oL 
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Yet still there were some instances to prove 

That later times could trace this pristine love. 

As Enphues at least could well attest, 

Describing what his host pronounced as best : 

Declining to converse on things of State, 

While rural matters willing to relate. 

With him no busybodies room should seek ; 

He keeps but hives for bees of which he'd speak. 

This " innocent rusticity and quiet, 

So far removed from insolence and riot," 

Is painted on a Theodosian code 

Having still here on Earth its blest abode — 

Not such as your new civilization 

Has more or less infused in every nation, 

Still dismal expeditions sending out 

In gloomy dark consistories to spout, 

Where "lean-lock*d prophets whisper fearful change/* 

And no detested deeds seem ever strange — 

'* Eich men look sad, and ruffians leap and dance/' 

And all things here below seem left to chance. 

Order and social customs, faith as well ; 

And monsters issue, as from jaws of hell, 

To perpetrate such deeds as dictate strains 

Like that great cry when Holy Church complains — 

*' Behold, how here the just man sinks and dies, 

And in no heai't his glorious image lies. 

How just men seized have perish'd one by one. 

And to consider it are simply none.'* 

Banks marshall'd thus are not indeed my theme 

Whose " Communism " sounds a hideous dream ; 

VOL. II. Q 
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Presenting multitudes in aspect new, 

Tortured by passions once confined to few. 

But those whose happy mind we now survey 

Are " common fellows " as we even say, 

Just such as we find painted on the page 

Of monks and statesmen, cautious, truthful sage. 

As when Guevara scrupled not to say. 

In his right honest, wise, and merry way, 

Addressing a high, noble, potent friend, 

An envoy whom the King would shortly send — 

'* To be Ambassador is truly grand. 

When thus deputed to a foreign land ; 

But if from certain courts, my lord, you bear 

Back unto us the notions you find there, 

A day will come when you will wish, in vain, 

You had but been a labourer in Spain." 

" The poor," says Friar Weston, " can teach best. 

As oft their simple manners do attest. 

They are our masters, doctors, brothers dear. 

As from one fact alone I'll make appear. 

Since the two great prime virtues of our law 

Practised by them through my whole life I saw : 

Humility and Poverty are theirs, : 

With trust in Heav'n that nothing earthly scares. 

How frugal they in daily food and dress 

Is, in plain truth, what I cannot express. 

Oh, with how little do they pass their lives, 

While patient cheerfulness in them survives ! 

Hunger bear they, and heat, cold, wind, and rain. ; 

And when of seasons hear you them complain ? 
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How free from pride and all ambition fond I 

In all their sufferings when do they despond ? 

Bearing their abject state with such a mind 

As in their betters you will rarely find. 

So noble breasts for them will ever feel 

Respect and love, which all their words reveal." 

^' Just think of fishermen/' Saint Ephrem said, 

" And of the life from youth that they have led. 

Of potters, and of carpenters too think, 

When you in cloisters feel your spirits sink. 

Remember masons, those who work in brass, 

All artisans who you may far surpass 

In cheerful, painful, long-enduring toil. 

And of your sorrows make not such a coil.*' 

Saint Anthony did hear a voice Divine 

Attesting that a tanner near did shine 

In all perfection far, far more than he,. 

Reaping from labour Heav'n unxoll'd to see^ 

Such are still found beneath some lowly shed. 

Where holy lives poor workmen may have led. 

Whose quiet virtues, unobserved, unknown, 

Have shown their hearts that Heav'n is here their own, 

The Juans of our age will seek in vain 

To make them murmup, or with oaths complain, 

No, in their hearts they see, they know what's best • 

And in old saintly wisdom is their rest. 

The lark that breedeth on the ground exceeds 

The hawk that mounting to the zenith speeds.. 

Count M0I6, in his academic speech. 

The same continued facts will no less teach, 

« 2 
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So in Parisian garrets visions high 

Descend, and show the poor how Heav'n is nigh ; 

So hat& in Ireland and Brittany, 

And London cellars, see felicity — 

Facts daily witnessed by the saints who speed 

To yield assistance to their special need ; 

Of old known best to martyrs as their friends ; 

Their vistas still proclaim most happy ends ; 

Their own small room with earth seems a. parterre 

Adjoining Eden, and all beauty there, 

As those who paint interiors even show 

The bliss that shines within the cottage low ; 

Of leaning whitewash'd walls, their art wilt boast, 

The poorest object seems to please them most. 

The spinning-wheel that stands beside the door 

The child that plays upon the naked floor. 

The tadium vita seldom there is found. 

And that alone can prove their joy is sound. 

No scowling foes to rich men can there be. 

When poor men here below will wander free 

Through what is truly Paradise on Earth, 

Enjoying inwardly remorseless mirth. 



They know privations, labours, it is true, 

But knowing neither, pamper'd, what see you ? 

Hugo for Poverty will lift his strain, 

And of wealth's frequent contrasts will complain. 

Saith he, the rich man she will but deplore, 

Who has his wealth, his parks, and nothing "more. 
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1 

Yes, she will pity him, and think to see 
In all these splendours Fortune's irony. 
Think you, she asks, is all this kingdom thine — 
Of woods and gardens one umbrageous line ? 
While Nature spreads her beauty round you here, 
From you what voice interior meets her ear ? 
When hangs a closed book from your drooping handj 
That you may list the woods or fountains bland ? 
When, straying thoughtful through the lonely grove 
Wilt thou to greet Aurora gladly rove ? 
When dreamest thou of aught but gain or loss, 
Where silence sleeps upon the velvet moss ? 
The forms and colours of the summer sky, 
The sweet familiar chat of maidens shy, 
The fragrant flower one must stoop to smell. 
To move thy heart have no enchanter's spell. 
Thou seest pass by the aged, the youthful poor, 
The artist whom thy woods perhaps allure, 
(Though some fair castles 'gainst the sketcher closed. 
Would argue more than even here's supposed), 
Thou thinkest all are subject to thy law 
While sweeping by them in thy proud landau ; 
True, thou canst cut the shade, and sell the sound. 
But they are more at home upon thy ground 
Than thou who hast not always what they find, 
The flowers, and parks, and forests of the mind. 
To them the bird says " Love !" the star " believe," 
While all this nature, pride, and riches leave. 
Not so dame Poverty, who has her key 
To enter gardens often closed to thee. 
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Around thy woods whose dome will rise for miles, 

Beside thy gates, thy walls, thy pales, thy stiles. 

Whilst thou at tables with some idlers list 

The fresh caprices of thy favoured whist. 

There are for whom all Nature's secrets lie 

Unfolded, as if Heav'n itself were nigh, 

Skiird aye to gather what she most esteems, 

While wealth of earth and of earth's changes dreams, 

Never her laws so gracious to oppose, 

Enjoying thus Creation's vast repose. 

God, what gratitude to Thee is due 

For joys Thou dost in every age renew ! 

What sly inventions might we ever trace, 

What secret pleasures for each lowly race 1 

What springs of generosity aye flow 

From manly hearts, exceeding all below ! 

What arch contrivance to make equal all 

Who sweetly docile hear our Nature's call, 

To find in simplest things on every side 

The bliss that Thou for creatures dost provide. 

The fount of love, which all men can possess 

To make this life unearthly happiness ! 



Then their simplicity can storm our hearts, 

It plays such serious and such winning parts ! 

Simplicity ! of her with joy I'd sing. 

And choose, for instance, some gay, lowly thing. 

To be consistent from the first to last, 

From gravest themes our mirth should not be pass'd; 
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And smiles will ofbtimes help set things to right 
For all but "knights yclept of gloomy sight." 
Simplicity is lovable on Earth, 
E'en when it causes knowing men great mirth. 
Witness the credence of an English lass, 
Which could the flights of fancy far surpass ; 
When she, whom a vile Frenchman did deceive, 
And, afber six weeks' marriage, basely leave, 
On hearing that a letter was received. 
Exposing him by whom she was deceived, 
Affirm'd, quite seriously, the hapless wench, 
'Twas written " by the Emperor of the French." 
But those who laugh'd, though secretly, the while. 
Admired no less the damsel without guile ; 
And those who pitied her sad tale before. 
They knew not why, now loved her all the more. 
No doubt it was that in a mind so free 
From all the knowledge that with pride can be, 
Some innocence unearthly they could trace, 
Which angels smile on in their happy place. 
Some spirit undefinable, though still 
The freest from the faintest trace of ill. 
With straying through fair Eden close allied. 
While caring not to taste the fruit denied. 
And then the lowly often best enjoy 
The simple pleasures that the high annoy. 
Or would annoy, if ever they should be 
Found mingled with a common company. 
Merely to feel the bliss that beauty yields 
In public gardens or suburban fields. 
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For, sooth, I hold the Heav'ns can oft come down 

E'en to such lowly scenes, howe'er you frown. 

The violets and daisies still are low, 

And yet on both what grace does Heav'n bestow ! 

The maiden and her lover may be small ; 

But Heav'n in sight on Earth for them is all. 

It is a fact which we can daily see 

That youth and lowliness ofb best agree 

To make the former more engaging ever 

Than when 'tis rich and thought to be so clever* 

There is a joy in every common toil 

Which wealth in early life is sure to spoil, 

So that of wealth we even stand in need 

That as a foil it may these contrasts breed. 

There is a comeliness in common boys, 

And maidens fair which Nature's eye enjoys. 

The road, the river, and the London street 

Attest the fact by what we always meet. 

And this is lowly life when busy most ; 

Then what, when resting, may not be its boast ? 

So fly we to the Hyde for instant proof, 

And from its sloping lawns stand not aloof. 



Yes, just for once lay by your pride, 
And stroll here on the highway side. 
The garden stretches to the west, 
And here may be Elysian rest. 
'Tis bounded by a verdant mead 
Where herds of cattle roam and feed ; 



* T"' 
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The fence, an open rail of wood, 
Where, pensive, I have often stood, 
As drinking in the quietness 
Which yields such pure delightfulness ; 
Thus straying in this hiight parterre, 
Were poor folk, I was well aware ; 
And e'en to mark their faces bright 
Conduced no less to my delight, 
Where, all around one, brilliancy " 
Brought fair Italia back to me. 
The statues, vases, arbours green, 
Where you can sit and not be seen, 
While gazing on the fair expanse 
Of water which your eyes entrance, 
Or that soft lawn on which you lie 
While gazing on the evening sky. 
Yield scenes reflecting Heav'n I'm sure, 
To many who in means are poor. 



And here again the mind can prove 

How in the lowest ranks dwells love ; 

And where love enters there must be 

A share in Heav'n's felicity. 

But ah ! how little some men know 

Of what will grace and bless the low. 

Mark but their letters when they write 

To those far absent from their sight. 

You think they can't expression find 

For thoughts that reign within their mind ; 
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Well, then, perhaps they think so too, 

And oft will say as much to you. 

But the plain, simple fact is this — 

Their very faults seem not amiss. 

While to pour out for you their heart 

They've words that can recall Mozart ; 

They have his very dulcet note 

For those on whom they simply dote. 

To change you do not find a tittle, 

As when, through love, they call you " little ;" 

So nought is left you to desire 

E'en in their style, which ne'er will tire ; 

And at the smallest, tritest thing 

Their bliss is what the Muse might sing. 



But there remains a passage truly grand 
To Eden's joys, which poor men understand. 
For still instinctively 'tis they know best 
Whereupon Earth is found the truest rest : 
The class that foUow'd Christ, and that can boast 
Of having first subdued the Pagan host, 
The class, more late, that Arians overthrew. 
When bishops falter'd, and e'en saints withdrew, 
(For they it was who stamp'd out finaUy 
That most pernicious, artful heresy) ; 
The class, in fine, whom Tudors slew and sold, 
To take from them the faith they loved of old. 
Can often yield us proof, convincing still 
That deep within it lies an honest will. 
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ImpresB'd with sense of duty, faithfril, true, 

Their hearts have still sweet Heav'n in their 

view. 
The Church they partly look on as their mother, 
While partly thinking what that faith would 

smother. 
So that e'en where the State has long prevail'd, 
And poor men with all douhts have heen assail'd 
" They would," concludes a statist, " see her yet, 
As one whose love they never can forget ; 
And if in any creed they e'er should rest, 
They feel, that after all, 'tis she is best." 
To them e'en now communicable still 
Is her plain, simple, good, and gi*aciou8 will. 
External bonds may them from her divide, 
But past and present 'kindness none can hide. 
'Tis she, they know, who has the secret great 
To furnish sympathy for all their state. 
To form both men and women, who can feel 
For them and theirs, and half their sorrows heal, 
Such as Euffridus, of Saint Andrew's dean. 
Who in his church's porch used to be seen 
Oft seated, and observing all who pass'd, 
A look of love and tenderness to cast 
On those who seem'd fatigued upon their way, 
Some gentle words of kindness aye to say. 
And e'en to purchase from them, toiling so, 
What he ne'er wanted, as his steward would show. 
For, from the forest, bearing heavy loads, 
Oft labourers would toil along the roads } 
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Whose loads he always therefore wish'd to buy, 
That they might sing and laugh, no longer sigh^. 
There are, no douht, without the holy pale 
Whose charity like this will much avail. 
But from the ancient source the streamlet flows. 
And this the poor and simple man ofb knows ; 
As he who wrote upon the London poor 
Attests expressly, confidently sure. 
'Tis she, again, they know, who did create. 
The first, what cheers and can console their state- 
Not the stern " union," but the great " Hotel 
Of God," of which the poorest man can tell 
That there, while Christian ages will endure, 
Men Christ behold in person in the poor. 
So thus restored the poor man's dignity. 
He sees, he feels, he breathes felicity ; 
Each workman no less haying for a brother 
Him who thus wrought on Earth just as another. 
Nor 'will affection in him grow more cold. 
When knowing that 'twas she who did of old 
Preserve him from extremity of toil, 
Which can the real ends of life but spoil. 
She never thought that work alone should be 
The life and lot of humble poverty. 
Behold the poor in mediaeval times, 
And sing their rural state in simple rhymes, 
Their city life as artisans too show, 
Guarded by rules recorded by Boileau*. 

1 GsBS. Heist, lib. vi. 
3 Etienne. 
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There were, 'tis true, abuses then as now, 
Which none who love the poor should disavow. 
Hume oflen rails against the feudal ages, 
But. what results to others from such pages ? 
Conviction that " our villagers may be 
Enjoying not as much of liberty 
As were the vassals of those ancient days. 
Who never knew these stinted, starving ways ;" 
At which some glance while saying with much 

wit,. 
" As good for them I nothing will admit 
That adds not to their food, and drink, and clothes, 
While as for * tracts' of which the thought each 

loathes, 
I know to make them honest, good, and kind, 
You must not only teach, instruct the mind, 
But shun the ancient church's condemnation. 
By giving ease of life, and not starvation." 
'Tis Cobbett who of present days complains, 
Perhaps in somewhat rash, unguarded strains. 
Though not when saying " Times, alas, are changed ! 
From markets, fairs, and homely things estranged ! 
Our commons half enclosed, our shares of land 
For labourers, what none can understand^ 
In mansions, farmers' houses, and in men 
We see decay, and draw conclusions then 
To this effect, that only fools are they 
Who talk of darkness in a former day — 
Confronted with such proofs on every side 
That our forefathers had for honest pride, 
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To ornament their country, and to find 
The art to elevate the people's mind." 
The men of low estate, whose thoughts are free, 
May think like him, and all these contrasts see. 
So that, in brief, where'er he tun^s his eyes 
He has an entrance Reason ne'er denies 
To that primaeval, glorious, endless Best, 
Where whatsoever is, is always best. 
But with such thoughts the poor man flies on high, 
And will no item of my song deny, 
When I declared, as known to me &om first, 
That on his sight as well can Eden burst. 
The Muse of Art when singing Francis wed 
To Poverty, plants roses round her head ; 
Her feet tread thorns ; hut she, the while, is crown'd 
With what most fair and sweet on earth is found. 
And justly ; for her constant daily toil 
Would have augmented bliss on Eden^s soil ; 
Since even there for labour man was meant, 
And to that garden for such labour sent. 
And so it proved in mediaeval times. 
As we just noticed in the minstrel rhymes. 
The poor grown rich would see not as before. 
And grieve to find Dame Poverty no more. 
And, sooth, without the presence of that maid. 
No light to any pierces Life's dark shade. 
For Mary e'en must Martha still employ, 
• While Martha, losing Mary, loses joy. 
Saith Imogen, when wandering and tired 
(And mark the Poet's sense to be admired). 



J 
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" Seeking for Milford Haven, I was told 
Bj two poor strangers that I should behold 
Quicklj^that port if I would keep the way 
They pointed out, as I did vainly stray." 
And so it is in these dark woods of life, 
Amidst our daily long-protracted strife, 
If we would gain the joy that will endure. 
We must observe, or be ourselves the poor. 
Content with ease to sit, close by their side, 
With them our thoughts and mirth aye to divide, 
Not satisfied when this we only say. 
But acting so in life from day to aay ; 
By common manners seeking to escape 
From Pride in every sound, in every shape ; 
The poor's approval is youth's brightest crown. 
When gaining praises from those lowest down ; 
As when the lowly woman's cheerful voice, 
Will cause the rich like poor youths to rejoice ; 
For nature's attestation settles all, 
Though made by humblest witnesses and small ; 
While it is they who see and hear the best, 
The shores and echoes of the region blest, 
Where rich and poor in one great glory shine, 
Their peace eternal, and their joy divine. 

So Poverty, in fine, her cause might plead. 

As not opposing human nature's need 

On any of the ways that we have said 

To Heav'n's own joy upon the Earth have led. 

With me, she might now urge, you can behold 

Creation's beauty as at first was told ; 
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That human face divine you no less see 

In all its forms while- walking still with me. 

Pure joy with mirth is not to you denied, 

Though having me so humbly at your side. 

The gift of admiration may be yours, • 

As, sooth, with me it oftenest endures. 

That I prevent no youthful joy to flow, 

The stream, the road, the street can always show. 

And, if you seek for dignity in age. 

To me repair in life's declining stage. 

Is Friendship, think you, to my sons unknown ? 

Or Love? you know how both they truly own. 

That lowly, rank to kindle love avails 

Is known to all who con the Muse's tales ; 

And to find Love romantic in our day 

It is through ranks obscure that we must stray ; 

At least not elsewhere do the journals gather 

The fact that Lovers choose to die together. 

When common goodness you have vainly soup-ht 

In them confess it never was my fault. 

Do I prevent the joy which often springs 

From seeing, hearing daily common things ? 

The paths I lead to may be sometimes sad ; 

But are they always more than others bad ? 

Have we to blush before the circle vain 

Where Plutus aids and Pride o'er all will reign ? 

My sons are not in fault when wars arise. 

And wealth-serving power, wealth and power defies. 

When for a war did common people shout 

Ever since Christian peace was first found out ? 
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And then how truly in your mind with me 
Can you enjoy the dreams of poetry ! 
All needM learning may he yours no less, 
And wisdom greater than whole states profess. 
With me, the Church's seasons you enjoy, 
Which weary rich men, and perhaps annoy. 
The hliss of sanctity will oft ahound 
Where I and all my children still are found ; 
Both pain and sorrow often leave you peace, 
When others murmur and find no release. 
If this be true, on me no longer frown, 
Since e'en to me below is Heav'n brought down. 
Heay'n but preached to me and mine, was said 
To prove more e'en than raising up the dead ; 
Here you may see how we can pass within, 
On Earth the transports promised to* begin. 



CANTO XX 

TO SICKNESS AND DEATH. 

Again, methinks, the ground is dark with shade, 
With gloom that makes the boldest feel afraid. 
As when some Alpine Pilgrim, lonely sped, 
Pursues a gorge that fills his heart with dread, 
Sees the gaunt rocks which oft come rolling down 
From heights more grim,, which seem on all to 
frown, 

VOL. II. IL 
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The turbid brook that winds firom caves of snow. 

The stony plain where nought can erer grow. 

The shatter'd slates that slide beneath his tread — 

PrimaBval ruins of that nature dead 

Which hears nought but at times the heavj crash 

Of heaps that slide to bury mortals rash. 

Slowly advancing, with a hollow sound. 

Till, reaching steeper slopes, they fall and bound. 

Tumbling and leaping, and hopping high, hurrying 

on, 
Racing and parting, and skipping by, left one by 

one, 
With frantic jumps, as if each fragment mocks 
The dull and solemn silence of the rocks — 
In merry dance, as if they would protest 
Against the gravity of all the rest ; 
Though the chilled heart, more daunted, feels aghast 
At the sharp clatter as they hasten past. 
Till the stone foremost stops ; and then, i^ain. 
Stillness of death resumes the sombre plain ; — 
So do my spirits fail when I survey 
The pale and sunless aspect of the way. 
The incidents and accidents that flow, 
The rise and progress of the human woe. 
For lowering elements now scowl around 
The darkened landscape and the tangled ground. 
Alas, 'tis pale fearful forms that we see — 
'Tis countless shapes of human misery, 
Sorrow and cares that have no earthly cure. 
Pale sickness, and a life that will endure 
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Too long for sufferance, it is thought, and Fear 

And Hunger, that to crime is often near. 

And anguish, and a ceaseless struggle still 

With passions consanguineous to all ill. 

And minds still tempted to reap evil joys. 

And reason that caresses e'en employs, 

And Pride's rash impulse that would danger brave, 

And ill-requited efforts men to save. 

And sad foreseeing of a future pain. 

And sacrifices which must prove in vain ; 

And genius downcast, weeping with the world 

As through its finite limits it feels whirPd — 

For such is this ill-mansion where we rest. 

This haunted hostel, dangerous at best. 

Life, disunited from the world unseen, 

A sombre pass, in truth has ever been. 

Its wayfarers have fear'd, or else dissembled ; 

For Eeason struggled while their nature trembled. 

Like Cicero, the}' found, and knew not why, 

Of tears and grief an infinite supply 

Yielded by nature, or the world, or e'en 

Imagination brooding on what's seen ; 

Or else by the intelligence alone, 

Or by transgression, and its constant tone ; 

Or, stranger still, by virtue and its fate, 

Which History does mournfully relate. 

Pygmalion's statue, granted life, soon pray'd^ 

That she cold marble might again be made. 

1 In the dram«k of " Gilbert.'* 
F 2 
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Who has not beauteous tender beings known, 

Whose leaf was wither'd ere the flower was blowD, 

As if recoiling from the life just given, 

Preferring not to be or else in Heav'n ? 

Created by the Hand Divine, they came 

To life as if earth and Heav'n were the same ; 

When suddenly, alas ! they had to hear 

What makes the likeness wholly disappear. 

Aston ish'd by the contrast that they find 

In things without and things within their mind. 

They feel as if they were themselves misplaced 

Where no resemblance to their heart is traced — 

Let down by some mistake into a state. 

Where nought's to do with love but much with bate. 

Detesting what they're told its frame requires 

Which yielding year by year it never tires, 

Ifcs ways conventional, unfit for song, 

Which Nature's feelings tell them must be wrong, 

Unable to conceive the facts of life, 

Incompetent to join its daily strife. 

Grown conscious that on earth they could ne'er be 

With aught around them kept in harmony, 

They would have echoed that poor statue's moan, 

When praying that again she might be stone, 

So deeply feeling that unfit are they 

To bear the conflict of the mortal day. 

And who in fact like her are soon allow'd 

^o quit this scene, resume a silent shroud. 

As though a statue thenceforth to remain 

Within the hearts that loved them once in vain. 
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They^re gone ! 'tis but an image that is found, 

An image, without motion, life, or sound. 

Behold it in your mind — nought else is lefb 

Of life, on earth at least, for aye bereft. 

But if become alone an image thus 

It still has eloquence enough for us. 

What voice can with this silence then compare ? 

What presence with the absence that is there ? 

What can more bring before us the strange dearth 

Of good upon a separated earth ? 

Of Homer a grave statue erst was placed 

At Delphi, on the base of which was trace d 

Apollo's answer to the poet's prayer 

When he the oracle consulted there. 

" Happy and unhappy man, for so 

Bom wert thou in after life to grow, 

One and the other, limit thy desire 

To know thy mother's land, and ask nought higher." 

How justly would the epithet apply 

To most men since the happiest must sigh, 

And those who all but grief appear to miss 

At times no less catch rays from Eden's bliss. 

The Boman nati^r'list complains that man 

From Rrst to last seems subject to a ban. 

For life itself with weeping he begins, 

The being once born, summing all his sins ; 

Nought by himself he knows, whate'er appears, 

And Nature's gift to him is only tears. 
But all this woe is changed 
By him who through it ranged. 
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It now has been ennobled so. 

Enamour'd of it men can grow. 

Kuin, indigence, and grief 

Have been welcomed as relief. 

For, oh, how ofb the conscience finds 

In trouble what consoleth minds ! 

Secret Divine ! where grief can be 

A gleam of real joj to thee ! 

As when you seem to love harsh fate, 

And all but what you suffer, hate — 

Fancy it proof you are forgiven. 

The grief thus placing you in Heav'n ! 

Great lesson of the mystic school, 

But not the less of life a rule. 

For though some men may feel surprise. 

There is no joy like sacrifice — 

The wish to pay in part a debt 

To Heav'n that you won't forget. 

While bankrupt for the sums you owe, 

Inviting penalties below. 

*Tis thus e'en Poets oft confess 

They're cradled into happiness. 

And e'en that what they teach, in whole, 

They owe to anguish of their soul. 



Then too, when conscience need not sigh. 
Still all this grief brings gladness nigh ; 
A certain joy there needs must gleam 
When hke to those you love you seem, 
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And fairest creatures, why, none know 
Have more than others wept through woe. 
Then with no spot to lay her head, 
Will Sorrow see the Saviour dead ; 
Sanctified she feels her pains ; 
While she hears celestial strains ; 
Since far from Heav'n cannot be 
One who thus sees Calvary. 

Why palms were aye adjudged of old 
To victors, Aristotle told. 
As also Plutarch ; for they say, 
Upon them heavy burdens lay, 
And you will see them not depressed. 
But mounting up when so oppressed. 
Their nature being thus to rise 
When any one to break them tries. 
And then, again, I pray you see 
How ancient with new thoughts agree. 



According to the Boman style. 
Men's lightness signified what's vile. 
Lightness is vileness, when you hear 
But Cicero denoimcing clear 
The crimes of Anthony, " the man 
Whose levitatem you should scan." 
But lightness such as never thinks 
Of Him whose chalice Sorrow drinks- 
Supposing men the great fact knew, 
Which, in these times, is known to you, 
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Oh, what would be their deeper flense 

Of that frivolity, which hence 

Would banish gravity for ever, 

And only deem itself more clever P 

Not that what we adduced before, 

Pleading for mirth at Eden's door, 

Is now at variance with what here 

Comes forth to point at bright Heav'n near. 

But that our woe, disasters dire. 

May no less lead us even nigher 

To the sweet fields where pass away 

The sorrows of the mortal day. 

Where mourners can rejoice no less, 

As if they wore the festal dress. 

Tes, lightness, innocent and gav. 

At proper times, should have its way ; 

JBut not so as to interfere 

With causing Heaven to be near 

To those on Earth all stricken down, 

For whom more veil'd is shown the crown. 

To them the passage, no less free, 

Lies open to felicity ; 

Since thus in fine, in joy or woe, 

To fields Elysian all can go, 

No joy or sorrow need elude 

The laws of Heav'n's beatitude. 



O good Muse ! thy lyre employ. 
Chant the new surpassing joy ! 



J 
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Tea, the cheerfulness of love ! 
Earth extended far above 
All the evils that we fear^ 
All that now calls forth the tear! 
Happiness without a cloud, 
Nought hilarity to shroud \ 
Bright heart'sunshine never past, 
That, when all else frowns can last ! 
When the hares, as fables tell, 
Found nought in their country well| 
They, resolved at once to fly, 
TKll the frogs they did descry 
In the marsh, which was their lair, 
Like themselves, uneasy there ; 
Then they said they would remain. 
And no longer thus complain. 
Since they ne'er could find a ground 
Where no fears or grief are found. 
But disquietude is blest. 
Forcing men to seek true rest* 
Hail, Earth's darkness and the gloom, 
Offspring of Night's hideous womb I 
Thou alone canst some awake 
Dawn eternal to see break ; 
Life'? " dark chamber " often here 
Thus draws down Heav'n to appear ; 
And the bl^kness of its pall 
Causes them to witness all — 
All the splendours and the light. 
That, attract the seraphs bright — 
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An thai eourt wip ie iii e above 

Fnimag ihe Eternal Lore. 

I know wfaafs now call'd "^ modem tlionght,' 

To bear against audi fiewa ia broogfaL 

And while the aon of Fortune ahinea, 

fikicoeat maj oown its prood dengna. 

Faith, like a time-worn fbrtreas, mocka 

At fint the intermittait ahocks. 

The aabtle minea, though leading nigher 

The fierce bat ill-diiected fire. 

No danger eren ia eonorared ; 

'Tia thought the fi>e ia but deoaved ; 

Tin, hy degrees, and daj hj daj. 

The outward walla in part giTe waj, 

Cmmble, alas, as we most own. 

Totter and fall, yes stone hj stone. 

The garrison perhaps will sa j 

'Tis hopeless to prolong the fiaj. 

Bat when comes winter in men's life 

There is another end to strife ; 

The spirits fainting long within. 

Half scared by the external din, 

Bevive, and feel a coorage new. 

As if inTincible th^ knew 

Themselves to be, still safe and well. 

Whatever distant bulwarks felL 

It is their foes who then disperae, 

As stricken by a strange reverse. 

On all their works 'tis even spread, 

The dead may bury then their dead. 
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For when dark sorrow's tempest breaks 

Within, Faith's ancient spirit wakes ; 

And th6n assailing hosts will fly 

And leave it crown'd with majesty, 

Silent and grand, and strong as ever, 

Its keep to yield, surrender never. 

So, oft the darker this life grows. 

Just then the more Faith brightly shows : 

All the clearer then we see 

Kegions of felicity. 

Pleasant are those alleys long 

That once heard the mourners' song ; 

Dim labyrinths are bathed in light ; 

And Eden is again in sight, 

Where man, thus seeing endless day, 

Finds all his sorrows fled away. 

This is not Fancy's flight ; grave prose 

Will prove the fact I here propose. 

Let critics make what use they will 

Of the rash couplet ; truth 'tis still. 

Experimental, certain, sure. 

And such for ever to endure. 



Oh, did we now but hear the cries 
That mount from mourners to the skies. 
We should not have to ask again. 
Why Earth should force men to complain ! 
Sinoe if it did not sorrows yield, 
Some would ne'er pass to Eden's field ; 
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Closed tfaofle bright portals might have been 

Which now unfold its glorious sheen. 

But thus impell'd to pass beyond ' 

The common scenes of which they're fond. 

By sadness or misfortunes stem, 

Where lies true happiness they learn, 

And realize it even h^e 

By thoughts which to the heart grow dear. 

Who cares what means may Heav'n employ. 

If the way ends in sovereign joy ? 

Oh, who upon this earth are gay ? 

Whose sun does shine from day to day, 

Without a cloud to shroud their sky, 

Or wind, or lightning flashing by. 

Or sad, discolour'd sheets of rain, 

Or tempests 'neath which all is Vain P 

Say, is it not the tuneful choir 

Of minds that soar still even higher 

Than the whole atmosphere of earth, 

CoDSorting with Eternal mirth ? 

Then mark how oft is this renew'd 

In souls that grief have not eschew'd ! 

Saint Francis seems to teach but joy, 

And with dull care would never toy — 

He who on his own body bore 

The stigmas of Christ's passion sore. 

Antonio de Ghievara said, 

On Earth would be no pensive head. 

If men would only look around 

And see how soon is Eden found. 
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Soft generations, plaintive, vain, 

Enervated, might burst their chain, 

And from their present sorrows fly 

To fields that never hear a sigh. 

From no hope greatest hope might rise, 

If only men the cross would prize-^ 

The cross, explaining, curing all. 

Whatever cause of grief befall. 

Each dreadful, hideous thought would fly. 

And leave them glad to live, or die. 

For, as Saint Jerome said of old. 

Nothing more wretched we behold 

Than man who has but Nature's light ; 

But nought more happy comes in sight 

Than man on whom true Faith does shine. 

Becoming, by its grace, Divine. 

Then to our Lord let all men say, 

" Mane nobiscum Domine.*' 

With Thee for our companion here. 

We'll wipe away the falling tear : 

It may be evening with us now ; 

Only l)ut hear our fervent vow I 

Oh, stay with us, and we shall see 

Bright Heav'n all open gloriously I 

Earth's twilight then will have its charm ; 

The night itself will please, not harm. 

Stay, Lord of youth, of joy, and love, 

And Earth will prove the life above — 

No evening cast a hurtful shade. 

No night conceal Life's beauteous glade, 
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No fears, no dangers, and no sorrow, 
For Hope and Joy attend the morrow ; 
While here abready shines a day 
Too bright for mortal tongue to say. 



But skim we slightly over sad details, 
And mark how still beatitude prevails. 
The dark minutisB are of Earth well-known ; 
The gladness and the raptures are men's own. 
But note, however some may b'lieve it not, 
Each picture here was drawn upon the spot. 
For he who sings, with Death had converse long, 
And what he saw he but transfers to song. 



First, Sickness e*en can please the soul. 

Imparting visions of the whole. 

As some bright angel round her sings. 

And waves above his purple wings. 

Yes, for before the patient's eyes 

A beauteous field enaraePd lies. 

Where mind can practise Faith and Hope. 

And with them soar to Heav'n*s blue cope ; 

Or Heav*n, above the clouds, unfolds 

Her crystal gates, which it beholds. 

Health hears no more that Grecian song, 

Howe'er she may be absent long— 

" Without thee none are happy " said 

The poet to such visions dead. 
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Oh, say not *' Bards who thus will sing 
Have never felt this painful sting, 
And so 'tis a deceitful cry, 
When chanting thus of misery ! " 
It is to facts these Bards appeal. 
Which chambers of the sick reveal 
That ofb contain a secret wealth 
Unknown to men possessing health. 
It is through high Heav'n minds then stray ; 
With witnessed joy they speed away 
Through fields, sweet fields of which they tell, 
Where, they add, softly, " all is well." 
Submission to the will of God 
Will want no entrance at His nod. 
Who feels her daughter, or her son. 
Has Mary for a mother won. 
But when Saint Mary hears their prayer. 
The courts celestial will be there. 
For what brings Mary to the heart ? 
The Church that secret will impart. 
'Tis present gladness, future joy, 
And grief on Earth e'en to destroy. 
For Mary never hears her prayer 
Which has not its sole object there. 
Yes, to old orisons attend, 
They all are utter'd for that end- 
Not one which does not sweetly breathe 
A wish for that immortal wreath 
Of gladness for the human race. 
With joy supernal face to face. 
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For all men's souls, for yours and miney 

An endless happiness Divine. 

But why now sing oi prayer alone. 

When here already all is known, 

Already felt, possessed for ever, 

And to be separated never 

In the fields of life with Him 

Who fills each bosom to the brim 

With His beatitude supreme, 

And joy no more a fleeting dream ? 

For, mark, when '^ Life's sweet fable ends, 

The soul and body part like friends," 

As Crasshaw sings, again to meet : 

Where the known rendezvous is sweet : 

Like lovers, they can part awhile, 

As from some friendly rustic style ; 

No sad despondency feel they — 

A kiss, a smile, " and so away." 



But still more wondrous joys attend 

The sufferers when near the end ; 

For e'en within each, then must be 

Heav'n's own vast felicity ; 

Since then the great God of Heav'n rests 

Not merely near, but in such breasts. 

The Keal, veil'd, has given all ; 

And vanish'd is the earthly pall. 

So none as they depart need now.be left 

Of what they fondly love, with grief bereft. 
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What great Agricola once sought in vain, 

Flocks round the dying Christian, to remain. 

For Highest Presence will not come alone ; 

He comes with those who in Him ne^er are gone ; 

Embraced, by visions to their latest breath, 

" 'Tis Heav'n," each cries, and even welcomes 
death. 
Visions of Paradise in death abound ; 
In Heisterbach, oft cautious, such are found. 
Meinerus, canon of Saint Simeon, owed 
First to Saint Bernard the great light he show'd 
To Treves, where poming in the end to die 
For him thrown open was the mystic sky. 
Matins just sung, the prior came, when he 
Most calmly told the certain prodigy. 
'^ Had I au hundred tongues," the sick man said, 
" I could not tell what shone above this bed ; 
The strange Deific light did burst on me ; 
I saw, I heard Heav'n's great solemnity 
The live-long night ; but still less can I tell 
The joys internal which I felt as well. 
Delectable, above all human sense. 
The strains above, which seem'd to wafb me 

hence. 
Sweet maidens' voices sounded through the air 
With gravest tones, and choicest music there^ 
One diapason rose, so high, so sweet, 
Attempts to tell it would not e*en be meet. 

^ Gravibus Buccinentibas puellas voces ascendebant. 
VOL. II. S 
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« 

'* Why wonder at the sound," methought was said ; 
" To hear great Gt)d's Word praised, thou hast been 

led." 
Another instance, when the heavens came down 
To Sigerus, a priest of the same town, 
He cites, as well as to Obertus there, 
A poor lay brother in that house of prayer ; 
For words sublime they heard, which seem'd to tell 
The joys of those who there had come to dwell. 
Tl^ere did they see the Prior of their fold, 
Lord Werner, Cuno, and the wise Arnold, 
David and Michael ; and without surprise, 
Said they, we saw them living with our eyes. 
Would we could tell you all we saw above 
Prepared for those who worship God with love ! 
But how of these great raptures can we speak, 
Who here lie stretch'd before you dying weak ? 
And so they ceased. Their spirits pass'd away, 
While smiles celestial on their faces stay. 

These views are Christian ; but what then. 

Have you excluded them from men ? 

Have you succeeded in your aim ?• 

Not so, the dying will proclaim. 
Though, had you even gaih'd the point you sought, 
Still rise above you would the human thought ; 
And words let fall from poets in their ire, 
Would still with hopes immortal men inspire ; 
As when great Horace in his ode sublime 
Exclaims, preparing to take leave of Time : 
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Absent, he cries, be tears to sbed, 
Laments and ceremonial sorrow— 

Bestrain tbat clamour for the dead ; 
From tombs no empty honours borrow. 
While thus still speaking from our sight each flies, 
In thin air fading from our wondering eyes : 
The limbs may feel the frigid damp of death, 
But not like Tumus then will pads the breath. 
At peace with him who once was Nature^s foe. 
With smiles, not groans, each dies and sinks below — 
Or, rather, passes from our mortal view 
To the true Life where nought for mind is new — 
Not as if all were to begin again, 
With only changes in the sombre strain. 

With Sappho sounding the ^olian lute, 
AlcsBus, what the graver woul^ more suit. 
There singing on his sterner awM lyre. 
The dreadful evils that the shades admire. 
But, as if suddenly by instinct taught. 
They find an entrance to the bliss they sought. 
Not as indignant does the spirit fly,. 
But grateful raptures soar with it on high. 
So let us die. For thus from here to go 
Rejoiceth, to what's call'd the " shades below " — 
Words poor to designate that happy place 
Where nought is low in Heav'ns wide, boundless 
space, 

'Tis thus, while death is drawing near, 

That Paradise can more appear. 

s 2 
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Some who oft choose this solemn theme, 

lake Seneca, abandon'd seem 

In a dark thicket of sad thought 

Where no high visions can be sought. 

As if once past from earfch, they thought 

For them all thenceforth would be nought — 

Like cities in great Homer's strain, 

Which Strabo even sought in vain, 

So utterly was lost their site 

Though Virgil they did once delight — 

Eeserved for them, to which all tend — 

Oblivion — an (Echalian end — 

Annihilation at the goal, 

Inevitable for the soul. 

Such thoughts are hot to Nature due ; 

Though death in this light some still view. 

But once 'tis mention'd, as you know, 

In all his works by Cicero 

(In the first Tusculan) ; but there 

Alone to speak of it he'd dare. 

Simply, he chose not to return 

To talk of fears his soul did spurn. 

The ancients show'd Peath as an act 

Of life, which is a striking fact — 

So grand is nature when it feeb 

What Heav'n by unknown mode reveals ; 

For wandering here, 'twixt Heav'n and earth. 

The soul can find that death gives birth 

Even to life's great motive power, 

As trust and fear may rule each hour. 
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And '80 it is with many now, 
Por those least dread who least avow. 
At this dawn melMuous dews 
Will fall on all that Nature views ; 
And a bright halo, too, is thrown 
O'er death which they cannot disown. 
As if though choice were even free, 
That death he should or should not see, 
But die or not e'en as he chose. 
Like the Endymion fable shows, . 
Yet with that shepherd's rights allow'd. 
Each would still follow with the crowd, 
Leave Elis' grotto, Latmas' mount. 
To find in death life's endless fount. 



Then even when the soul departs 
Visions to others death imparts, 
Causing our sacred rights to be 
Like views of immortality. 
Not now, as on the Tuscan shore^ 
Do men in death see horrors more ; 
As when black clouds of smoke did rise 
From burning bodies to the skies. 
Thrice the shining warriors ran, 
Thrice vain lustrations there began. 
While the sad howl, funereal, loud, 
Sounded from all the frantic crowd. 
The ground and arms alike their tears 
Bedew'd ; and nought of hope appears ; 
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While slaughter'd bolls and boars o'erspread 
The fire which there consumed the dead. 
Here were the ashy, smouldering piles ; 
There were the graves which blood defiles — 
The wretched nations keeping each 
Bites its ancestral customs teach. 



Our obsequies in days of yore ' 
pid influence, console men more 
Than some can scarcely now suppose, 
0*er whom a later darkness grows. 
In Paris when a scholar died ^, 
Or master, these were all supplied. 
The University in mass 
Did solenmly around him pass. 
The whole grand office of the dead 
To these celestial visions led. 
'^ Present at it all must be/' 
Said the ancient strict degree. 
*' Vespers must by all be sung. 
When the deep-toned toll has rung ; 
To midnight vigils must speed all, 
When to the church is hefffd the call. 
At mass on the succeeding day, 
As at the office, all must stay ; 
Never from parts must any wend 
Until the whole is at an end ; 

^ Crevier, Hist, de rUniy. torn. i. 



J 
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And all that day must lectures cease, 

That minds from toil maj have release.'' 

In fact, such solace did men draw 

From what of death and graves they saw, 

That Pagan persecutors said 

No Christian must approach the dead. 

Valerian, Gallienus so 

Decreed, as Cyprian does show. 

Forbidding entrance to the place 

Of burial for the human race, 

And that on pain of death for those 

Who to be transgressors chose. 

But vain was all imperial might 

To keep sweet Heav'n then out of sight 

Of those who found their mortal clay 

E'en bright with its resplendent ray. 

Thus Life and Death made one grand whole, 

And that celestial in their soul. 

Most wondrous scenes ! and never past, 

Since even still with us they last. 

Let now for all the dead, bells sound. 

And still this joy of Heav'n is fouHd. 

For, lo ! what calm contentment reigns 

Within Death's solemn, sweet domains ! 

See how the crowds that flock to pray 

Find paved with dulcet hopes the way ! 

How many in their bosom wear 

A dead rose, which they will not dare 

Exchange for any violet new, 

However fresh it come to view ! 
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Sage Nama greatly venerated, 

As is by Platarch all related, 

Libitina — ideal fond, 

Who did to Venus correspond ; 

As if he wish'd this truth to teach 

That death is not beyond Love's reach, • 

That death no more than birth does lower, 

Each subject to the same great power, 

Presiding over both with care. 

On earth as when removed elsewhere ; 

Though smooth Adonis might ordain 

That, yearly, women may complain, 

Lamenting on his feast the dead. 

When over graves their tears were shed. 

'Tis somewhat ever still to be 

Attached to dead men's memory, 

To mingle joy with plaintive tones, 

O'er ground where lie their mouldering bones, 

As when great Cimon's galley bore 

From Scyros to the Attic shore 

The body of their Theseus bold, 

And, as is by Plutarch told, 

All Athens was rejoiced no less. 

With transports which they did express, 

Than if their hero had returned 

Alive, and not as then, inurn'd. 

The ancients on each stately way 

Would homage to past greatness pay. 

As that from the Pirsus led 

To Athens by the honoured dead. 
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» 

For " there Menander's tomb was placed ; 

Euripides was also ti*aced. 

His cenotaph erected near : 

Themistocles would too appear. 

The want instinctively was felt 

Of never being quite bereft 

Upon this earth of time and place 

To honour a departed grace. 

'Tis much when we see now revived 

Sound feelings which have still survived, 

As when to Highgate thus, of late,^ 

Abandoning all thoughts of state, 

An emperor will take his way 

With reverence at the dawn of day, 

The third since his arrival here, 

As if to pay a duty dear. 

To visit but a tomb, a shade — 

Where Coleridge thus in death is laid. 

Brazil of such a prince may boast 

For feeling honours kings the most. 

Yet hearts as great may still be seen. 

On All-Soul's Day at Kensal Green. 

What peace ! what spells ! what balmy rest 

The living as the dead are blest. 

'Tis not the tombs that they behold ; 

They think not of the dust and mould ; 

O'er that low, verdant field the sky, 

Bursts open, and to that they fly, 

To find those whom they loved on earth 

Consorting with Eter^ial mirth. 



J 
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Yes, Heav'n's gates open at their prayer'; 
And, lo ! already are they there. 
What's pray'd for is within their sight, 
'* Beatitude of endless light." 

Alas ! it is not all who realize 
This hope that soars so far beyond the skies. 
Those ancients who thought men did wholly die. 
Pronounced it impious to weep and sigh 
When Mends departed ; they interr'd them so, 
And had no trappings, or vain suits of woe, 
As if they were "with Power Divine at strife 
For not imparting here «a longer life. 
With a domestic sacrifice and feast 
Their outward lamentations always ceased. 
But some, who immortality proclaim, 
Mourn on, and feel no self-reproaching shame, 
While abject in their grief, without one spark 
To kindle others, and dispel the dark 
Immensity of wretched earthly sorrow. 
As if in death they hoped no bright to-morrow. 
Or is it that their fortune has been changed, 
And so &om life they feel themselves estranged ! 
Were this the true solution, some might smile. 
When former living friends these would beguile. 
Whereas 'tis Heav'n on Earth whene'er we see 
Friends who lose ^ends, and yet show con- 
stancy. 
O Seager, Forbin, Janson, such were you, 
The future life thus present to your view ; 
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Those who, unmoved, will hear a frantic cry, 

Unmoved see gloomy mourners, silent, shy, 

Unmoved observe a fix'd, upbraiding grief 

Which spurns the friends who offer fond relief. 

Who, with dry eyes and mind disturbed, recoil 

From those so tangled in life's bitter toil. 

Will weep like women when they see a man 

Bear death of others as a Christian can. 

'Tis pleasant tears that fall when they behold 

How Faith can make him, like you, firm and bold« 

It is a joy supreme, like Eden's fields, 

To witness thus the courage that it yields. 

To see how Death lies prostrate at a blow 

Is Heav'n brought down from Heav'n now here 

below. 
For why ? It is the air of men like you 
That shows our heart how all we hope is true. 

But we must finish ; for the end is here, 
Where things thus veil'd no longer will appear ; 
And that conviction reigning in our breast, 
Our joy is endless, and eur end is rest. 

It was the saying of a king, 

" Let each one to himself hope bring." 

We too are Latins, and that cry 

Betokens joy and victory. 

Few ending with '' Alas ! " are seen. 

As ends the play of great Eacine : 
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But each with hope unconquer'd flies. 

With words of love and traosport dies. 

For our Eumenides are framed 

As by the ancients they were named, 

Not as imagined by the Qreek, 

But to show goodness to the weaL 

True to their name, they leave to men 

The part of the old furies then, 

When wrath would play that hideous part, 

Though God asks only for our heart. 

Saint Vincent says we may exceed 

In all the virtues that we need, 

Excepting in true hope, which cannot be 
Too great, since it does always rest 
On God's own goodness ever blest, 

And on the merits gain'd for you and me. 
There are who^ but see man weep. 

There are who but see God smile ; 
Do thou with Hope starry keep. 
And so be at rest the while. 



In fine, on Earth already we may scan 
The complex unity that circles man. 
As God Himself in Triune force is One, 
So all, e'en with distinctions, has been done 
Throughout the wondrous Universe which shows 
(What fires the breast of him who humbly 
knows) 
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The glorious unity of one vast whole, 

As here exist the body and the soul. 

Our bounded mind will decompose, divide 

This unity as rays that flash and glide ; 

But still the Universe includeth all. 

Without what mankind subdivisions call. 

From Reason's grave distinctions here's release. 

Ideal, real, subject, object, — cease. 

The good, as Plato thought, compriseth all. 

Before which speechless' we must prostrate fall. 

One joy, one bhss pervades the Heav'ns and 

Earth- 
In one supernal fountain have they birth. 
In greater, lesser rivulets they flow, 
But from above descends what speeds below. 
'Tis our weak, finite minds that find a way 
To bar for us the paths where angels stray. 
Nor time nor space exist but in our thought ; 
And in appearance only are they sought ; 
Since both are only modes meant to produce 
Effects for our immediate present use. 
With limits boundless, endless though in time/ 
Living in death, the Universe for clime, 
Man can with reason fully prove this theme, 
That Heav'n on Earth's a fact, and not a 
dream. 
Virgil may sing th' Elysian field — 

Our Hope much nearer flies : 
This present Earth itself can yield 
The bliss that never dies ; 
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The rest is silence, adoration, awe ; 
No saint conceiyed it, and no prophet saw- 
Beality unveil'd ! the whole is there. 
Let breathless Admiration be our prayer^ 



THE END* 
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